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THE  WIND,  SILENCE,  AND  LOVE. 


KNOW  one  who,  asked  by  a  friend  desiring  more  intimate 
knowledge  as  to  what  influences  above  all  other  influences  had 
shaped  her  inward  life,  answered  at  once),  with  that  sudden 
vision  of  insight  which  reveals  more  than  the  vision  of  thought, 
““The  Wind,  Silence  and  Love.’' 

The  answer  was  characteristic,  for,  with  her  who  made  it,  the 
influences  that  shape  have  always  seemed  more  significant  than  the 
things  that  are  shapen.  None  can  know  for  another  the  mysteries 
of  spiritual  companionship.  What  is  an  abstraction  to  one  is  a 
reality  to  another;  what  to  one  has  the  proved  familiar  face,  to  an¬ 
other  is  illusion. 

I  can  well  understand  the  one  of  whom  I  write.  With  most  of 
us  the  shaping  influences  are  the  common  sweet  influences  of 
motherhood  and  fatherhood,  the  airs  of  home,  the  place  and  manner 
of  childhood.  But  these  are  not  for  all,  and  may  be  adverse,  and 
in  some  degree  absent.  Even  when  a  child  is  fortunate  in  love  and 
home,  it  may  be  spiritually  alien  from  these,  it  may  dimly  discern 
love  rather  as  a  mystery  dwelling  in  sunlight  and  moonlight,  or 
in  the  light  that  lies  on  quiet  meadows,  woods,  quiet  shores ;  may 
find  a  more  intimate  sound  of  home  in  the  wind  whispering  in  the 
grass  or  when  a  sighing  travels  through  the  wilderness  of  leaves, 
or  when  an  unseen  wave  moans  in  the  pine. 

When  we  consider,  could  any  influences  be  deeper  than  these 
three  elemental  powers,  for  ever  young,  yet  older  than  age,  beauti¬ 
ful  immortalities  that  whisper  continually  against  our  mortal  ear. 
The  Wind,  Silence,  and  Love:  yes,  I  think  of  them  as  good  com¬ 
rades,  nobly  ministrant,  priests  of  the  hidden  way. 

To  go  into  solitary  places,  or  among  trees  which  await  dusk 
and  storm,  or  by  a  dark  shore,  to  be  a  nerve  there,  to  listen  to,  in¬ 
wardly  to  hear,  to  be  at  one  with,  to  be  as  grass  filled  with,  as  reeds 
shaken  by,  as  a  wave  lifted  before,  the  wind :  this  is  to  know  what 
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cannot  otherwise  be  known,  to  hear  the  intimate,  dread  voice;  to 
listen  to  what  long,  long  ago  went  away,  and  to  what  is  now  going 
and  coming,  coming  and  going,  and  to  what  august  airs  of  sorrow 
prevail  in  that  dim  empire  of  shadow  where  the  falling  leaf  rests 
unfallen,  where  Sound,  of  all  else  forgotten  and  forgetting,  lives  in 
the  pale  hyacinth,  the  moonwhite  pansy,  the  cloudy  amaranth  that 
gathers  dew. 

And  in  the  wood ;  by  the  grey  stone  on  the  hill ;  where  the 
lievcn  waits;  .where  the  plover  wails;  on  the  pillow;  in  the  room 
filled  with  flame-warmed  twilight;  is  there  any  comrade  that  is  as 
silence  is?  Can  she  not  whisper  the  white  secrecies  which  words 
discolor?  Can  she  not  say,  when  we  would  forget,  forget;  when 
we  would  remember,  remember?  Is  it  not  she  who  says,  “Come 
unto  me  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden  and  I  will  give  you 
rest’’?  Is  it  not  she  who  has  a  lute  unto  which  all  loveliness  of 
sound  has  passed,  so  that  when  she  breathes  upon  it  life  is  audible? 
Is  it  not  she  who  will  close  many  doors,  and  shut  away  cries  and 
tumults,  and  will  lead  you  to  a  green  garden  and  a  fountain  in  it, 
and  say  “This  is  your  heart  and  that  is  your  soul,  listen  ?’ 

That  third  one,  is  he  a  Spirit,  alone,  unaccompanied?  I  think 
sometimes  that  these  three  are  one,  and  that  Silence  is  his  inward 
voice  and  the  Wind  the  sound  of  his  unwearying  feet.  Does  he 
not  come  in  wind,  whether  his  footfall  be  on  wild  rose,  or  on  the 
bitter  wave,  or  in  the  tempest  shaken  with  noises  and  rains  that  are 
cries  and  tears,  sighs  and  prayers  and  tears? 

He  has  many  ways,  many  hopes,  maii}^  faces.  He  bends  above 
those  who  meet  in  twilight,  above  the  cradle,  above  dwellers  by  the 
hearth,  above  the  sorrowful,  above  the  joyous  children  of  the  sun, 
above  the  grave.  Must  he  not  be  divine  who  is  worshipped  of  all 
men?  Does  not  the  wild-dove  take  the  rainbow  upon  its  breast 
because  of  him,  and  the  salmon  leave  the  sea  for  inland  pools,  and 
the  creeping  thing  become  winged  and  radiant  ? 

The  Wind,  Silence,  and  Love:  if  one  cannot  learn  of  these, 
is  there  any  comradeship  that  can  tell  us  more,  that  can  more  com¬ 
fort  us,  that  can  so  inhabit  with  living  light  what  is  waste  and  bar¬ 
ren  ? 

And  in  the  hidden  hour,  one  will  stoop  and  kiss  us  on  the  brow, 
when  our  sudden  stillness,  will,  for  others,  already  be  memory. 
And  another  will  be  as  an  open  road,  with  morning  breaking.  And 
the  third  will  meet  us  with  a  light  of  joy  in  his  eyes;  but  we  shall 
not  see  him  at  first  because  of  the  sunblaze,  or  hear  his  words  be¬ 
cause  in  that  summer  air  the  birds  will  be  multitude. 
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Meanwhile  they  are  near  and  intimate.  Their  life  uplifts  us. 
We  cannot  forget  wholly,  nor  cease  to  dream,  nor  be  left  unhoping, 
nor  be  without  rest,  nor  go  darkly  without  torches  and  songs,  if  these 
accompany  us ;  or  we  them,  for  they  go  one  way. 

From  Sundown  Shores,  by  Fiona  Macleod  (Wm.  Sharp). 


TRADES  UNIONISM  IN  BRITAIN. 


IN  the  year  1871  Trades  Unionism  gained  for  the  first  time  a  real 
standing  before  the  law  in  England.  From  that  year  working 
men  might  publicly  act  together  in  furtherance  of  their  own  inter¬ 
ests  without  the  fear  of  being  prosecuted  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy 
or  of  restraint  of  trade.  And  a  working  man  with  a  taste  for  his¬ 
tory  might  be  excused  if  in  thinking  of  that  year  he  indulged  in  a 
train  of  reflections  something  like  the  following: 

“Now  at  last”,  we  may  imagine  him  say,  “English  working 
men  have  gained  some  real  freedom.  About  five  centuries  ago  the 
Parliament  of  Edward  III  passed  the  first  Labour  Act  of  English 
History,  and  from  then  till  now  Parliament  after  Parliament  added 
Labour  Acts  to  the  statute  book.  But  numerous  though  these  acts 
are,  their  underlying  principles  are  few,  simple  and  similar.  The 
labour  principles  of  the  advisors  of  the  Plantagenets  of  the  14th 
century,  actuated  also  those  of  the  Tudors  of  the  i6th,  the  Stuarts 
of  the  17th  and  the  Hanoverians  of  the  i8th  and  19th  centuries. 
That  the  men  and  their  women  and  children  too,  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  work,  that  their  wages  should  be  fixed  as  low  as  possible  and 
their  hours  as  long  as  possible,  that  in  cases  of  breach  of  contract 
they  should  be  liable  to  a  criminal  prosecution,  while  for  a  similar  of¬ 
fence  the  masters  should  be  liable  only  to  a  civil  one,  that  they  should 
be  jealously  excluded  from  all  power,  and  that  above  all  they  should 
be  sternly  denied  the  right  of  taking  any  steps  in  common  to  improve 
their  legal  standing  or  their  economic  condition — these  are  the 
principles  that  in  the  main  dominated  the  labour  legislation  of  Eng¬ 
land  for  five  hundred  years.  Those  years  were  for  England  as  a 
nation  years  of  a  growth  such  as  the  world  has  never  else  seen. 
She  took  posseession  of  some  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  earth, 
she  became  the  world’s  workshop  and  the  heart  of  the  world’s 
commerce,  she  developed  political  institutions  that  are  supposed  to 
be  model  forms  of  democratic  government,  she  created  a  culture 
that  boasts  of  other  things  besides  the  finest  libraries  of  the  modern 
world,  and  she  remodeled  Christianity  into  forms  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  harmonise  the  past  and  the  present,  and  so  to  appeal  at 
once  to  our  veneration  for  antiquity  and  our  loyalty  to  the  spirit  of 
progress.  Strange  how  little  all  this  brought  to  the  working  men 
of  England !  The  increased  material  prosperity  of  the  nation  neith- 
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er  added  much  to  thejir  wages  nor  deducted  much  from  their  hours 
of  toil.  The  new  political  institutions  did  not  include  them.  Even 
the  changes  of  religion' left  them  pretty  much  in  their  old  condition. 
The  headquarters  of  British  Christianity  was  transferred  from 
Rome  to  Canterbury  and  the  Westminster  Assembly,  but  the  labour 
legislation  of  the  country  went  on  as  before.  The  new  Churches 
like  the  old  blessed  the  existing  order  of  society  and  like  the  old 
seemed  to  set  themselves  to  hold  in  check  the  so-called  lower  classes. 
They  too  could  use  the  fear  of  hell,,  they  too  could  promise  freely 
riches  in  another  world  as  compensation  for  poverty  here,  and  they 
were  equally  skillful  in  the  use  of  that  spiritual  chloroform  which 
statesmen  value  so  highly  as  a  means  of  checking  the  spirit  of  revo¬ 
lution.  If  nations  like  individuals  sow  what  they  reap,  what  will  be 
the  fruitages  of  the  sowing  of  those  five  centuries ?  .^Sixteen  genera¬ 
tions  of  workers  have  been  sacrificed  by  the  labour  legislation  of 
the  present  social  organization — if  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
rebel  against  that  organization,  and  if  they  or  their  successors  sweep 
away  the  whole  iniquitous  system  altogether,  could  their  action  be 
condemned  at  the  bar  of  history?” 

Now  if  such  reflections  are  induged  in  by  British  working  men 
we  need  not  endeavor  to  estimate,  nor  need  we  ask  whether  such  a 
spirit  is  one  which  if  widely  prevalent  might  not  become  dangerous. 
The  brief  historical  glance  at  the  past  enables  us -to' start  at  once  with 
the  question,  has  Trades  Unionism  justified  its  existence?  It  has 
had  a  free  field  for  over  thirty  years,  has  it  brought  to  its  members 
any  real  advantages? 

Thirty  years  of  a  free  field  and  a  fair  chance — that  is  but  a 
short  time  when  compared  with  five  centuries,  and  the  defender  of 
Trades  Unionism  might  well  plead  for  a  longer  period  before  be¬ 
ing  challenged  to  give  a  final  verdict.  Parliament,  he  might  argue, 
has  had  five  centuries  and  Christianity  has  had  a  still  longer  time 
and  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  one  generation  to  undo  the  evils  of 
sixteen  or  of  sixty.  But  let  that  pass.  The  champion  of  Trades 
Unionism  may  still  contend  that  Unionism  has  done  more  than  jus¬ 
tify  itself,  and  he  might  support  his  contention  by  such  arguments 
as  follows: — 

I.  Trades  Unionism  tends  to  improve  the  men.  Many  of  the 
unions  penalise  intemperance,  laziness  and  bad  conduct.  Many 
provide  libraries,  reading  rooms,  evening  classes,  gymnasiums  and 
lectures.  All  of  them  hold  regular  meetings  conducted  on  business 
lines,  and  these  meetings  have  a  great  educational  value.  Large  af¬ 
fairs  are  discussed,  the  conditions  of  the  trade,  of  the  men,  and  of 
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allied  trades  are  discussed,  national  and  even  international  outlook 
is  necessary,  and  the  result  of  all  this  is  to  increase  the  intelligence  of 
the  members,  and  thus  to  promote  the  productiveness  of  labour. 
The  union  is  the  club,  the  school  and  the  college  of  the  members, 
and  it  gives  a  training  to  the  men  which  they  can  no  where  else  se¬ 
cure,  and  enables  them  to  take  an  intelligent  part  in  municipal  and 
national  affairs  and  in  the  general  duties  of  citizenship. 

2.  Trades  Unionism  tends  to  improve  the  conditions  of  work. 
Early  legislation  about  the  sanitation  of  workshops,  the  precautions 
to  be  taken  in  mines,  and  in  general  the  conditions  under  which  the 
work  was  done,  was  often  ineffective  because  there  was  no  one  from 
the  men’s  side  to  see  that  the  law^  was  administered.  In  this  respect 
the  Unions  have  done  good  service. 

3.  Trades  Unionism  finds  ample  justification  in  the  success  of 
its  efforts  as  a  Friendly  Benefit  Society.  One  of  the  primary  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  Unions,  especially  the  older  Unions,  is  to  give  the  mem¬ 
bers  opportunities  of  assisting  each  other  in  providing  against  old 
age,  accident,  sickness,  lack  of  work,  etc.,  and  so  important  is  this 
object  regarded  that  far  more  money  is  spent  in  this  way  than  in 
fighting  employers.  For  instance,  during  the  eleven  years,  1892- 
1902,  the  hundred  principal  English  Unions  spent  altogether  ii6,- 
900,000.  Of  this  about  20  per  cent,  was  given  to  working  expenses 
and  19  per  cent,  to  fighting  employers,  while  61  per  cent,  was  de¬ 
voted  to  Friendly  Benefits.  Unionism  is  not  only  a  fighting  organ¬ 
isation — it  is  a  great  system  of  insurance  as  well,  and  in  any  dis¬ 
cussion  of  its  value,  this  aspect  should  be  emphasized.  For  this 
feature  brings  several  consequences  of  importance.  It  encourages 
saving.  It  stimulates  the  spirit  of  self-help.  It  frees  from  the  fear 
of  the  workhouse,  and  of  dependence  upon  charity.  Above  all  the 
possession  and  the  handling  of  such  large  sums  of  money  exercise 
a  strong  influence  upon  the  members.  A  fe,eling  of  greater  re¬ 
sponsibility  grows,  and  tends  to  prevent  hasty  strikes,  which  would 
become  a  drain  upon  the  funds  so  necessary  for  other  purposes. 

4.  Trades  Unionism  has  a  place  and  function  in  the  present  in¬ 
dustrial  order  as  the  recognized  organisation  through  which 
the  men  can  give  voice  to  their  needs  and  their  views.  What  chance 
has  an  individual,  a  miner  of  obtaining  singlehanded  his  rights  from 
a  powerful  company?  A  fighting  machine  is  needed  to  take  the 
place  of  individual  bargaining. 

5.  Unionism  has  succeeded  to  some  extent  in  shortening  the 
working  day,  and  in  increasing  the  wages.  At  all  events  in  both 
these  respects  the  last  thirty  years  have  seen  marked  improvements. 
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and  for  these  improvements  much  if  not  most  of  the  credit  is  due  to 
the  Unions. 

That  serious  charges  have  been  made  against  Trades  Unionism 
goes  without  saying,  and  the  student  of  the  movement  as  a  whole 
will  gain  much  by  a  consideration  of  these  charges.  He  cannot  ig¬ 
nore  the  fact  that  most  of  these  objections  come  from  either  non¬ 
union  workers,  or  from  capitalists  and  employers,  that  is  from  par¬ 
ties  not  wholly  disinterested.  Still  while  he  may  make  allowance 
for  the  fact,  he  must  all  the  same  give  due  considerations  to  the  ob¬ 
jections  themselves.  They  are  of  different  degrees  of  relevancy 
and  value,  and  they  belong  to  different  decades  in  the  period  of 
Trades  Union  development.  One  of  the  oldest  of  these  objections 
is  that  Unionism  is  immoral,  because  it  means  selfishness,  or  means 
lack  of  reverence  for  established  order,  or  tends  toward  industrial 
war,  or  wastes  time  and  money.  The  objection  is  seldom  urged  to¬ 
day,  though  it  was  once  sanctioned  by  high  authorities — clergymen, 
philosophers  and  statesmen. 

Another  objection  of  ancient  standing  is  that  Unionism  is  based 
on  false  economic  principles.  The  orthodox  political  economy  of 
England  held  as  part  of  the  faith  the  famous  or  notorious 
Wages  Fund  theory.  It  appeared  easy  to  demonstrate  that  if  that 
theory  were  true,  wages  could  not  be  raised  by  any  of  the  methods 
employed  by  Unions.  There  again  a  change  has  come.  Thq  Wages 
Fund  doctrine — like  many  another  so  called  orthodox  doctrine — has 
itself  been  rudely  treated  even  by  economists,  and  at  all  events  it 
has  deterred  the  Unions  from  attempting  to  raise  wages  just  as 
little  as  it  has  deterred  employers  from  combining  to  lower  them. 

A  third  objection  of  long  standing  is  that  of  violence  of  method. 
For  a  time,  between  the  years  1860-1870  a  sort  of  panic  seized  Eng¬ 
land.  Those  were  the  days  when  Unionism  had  no  legal  charter, 
and  stories  of  murder,  secret  and  sure,  terrified  the  public  mind. 
Unionism  was  regarded  as  Irish  Fenianism  was  in  later  days.  This 
objection,  too,  has  disappeared  in  Britain,  except  perhaps  in  the 
mutterings  of  some  old  fashioned  squire,  and  it  is  like  the  preceding 
ones,  worth  stating  only  as  an  illustration  of  the  intellectual  atmos¬ 
phere  in  which  unionism  grew. 

The  objections  levelled  against  Trades  Unionism  in  Britain  to¬ 
day  were  thus  formulated  by  the  President  of  the  Glasgow  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  in  January  last:  (i)  They  insist  on  the  uniform 
payment  of  good  and  bad  workmen.  (2)  They  restrict  the  num¬ 
ber  of  apprentices.  (3)  They  quarrel  with  each  other  about  in¬ 
fringements  of  their  own  trades,  demarcation  disputes.  (4)  They  * 
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coerce  men  who  are  unwilling  to  join  the  Unions,  and  (5)  They  oU 
fer  a  passive  hostility  at  least  to  labour-saving  machinery. 

It  must  be  observed  that  these  are  criticisms  of  the  methods  of 
Unionism  rather  than  of  its  ends,  but  even  as  such  the  men  have 
their  replies.  They  deny  any  hostility  to  labour-saving  machinery 
except  the  natural  disinclination  of  the  man  who  knows  one  machine 
well  to  abandon  it,  and  perhaps  have  to  abandon  with  it  his  job  as 
well.  They  justify  their  attitude  to  Non-Union  men  by  the  conten¬ 
tion  that  it  is  simply  a  case  of  self-defence.  They  restrict  the  num¬ 
ber  of  apprentices  in  order  to  lessen  competition  and  guard  their 
monopoly,  and  they  claim  that  in  this  they  are  only  following  the 
example  of  employers.  They  admit  that  they  have  demarcation  dis¬ 
putes,  but  they  claim  that  as  the  organisation  of  labour  becomes 
more  thorough,  these  are  decreasing,  while  so  far  as  uniform  pay¬ 
ment  is  concerned,  they  can  find  no  other  way  of  attaining  their 
end,  and  they  endeavour  to  safeguard  it  by  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  men,  and  raising  the  general  standard  of  their  members. 

More  important  are  the  objections  that  are  based  on  the  con¬ 
tention  that  Trades  Unionism  has  as  a  matter  of  fact  failed  in  its 
main  objects.  It  has,  we  are  told,  failed  to  raise  wages,  and  to 
shorten  the  hours  of  labour,  and  it  has  brought  war  between  mas¬ 
ters  and  men  where  once  was  peace.  These  objections  are  more 
serious  but  there  are  several  considerations  that  go  far  to  render 
them  doubtful,  if  not  to  disprove  them  altogether. 

To  begin  with.  Trades  Unionism,  it  must  always  be  remembered, 
has  not  fought  for  all  wage  earners.  It  has  fought  for  its  own 
hand  only.  Hence  any  objections  based  on  the  state  of  the  Non- 
Union  wage  earners  is  irrelevant.  And  so  far  as  the  Union  men 
are  concerned,  there  has  been  a  general  improvement  in  their 
wages  and  in  their  hours  since  the  Unions  were  organised.  There 
is  no  doubt  as  to  this  fact,  and  the  question  is  whether  the  cause  of 
the  improvement  is  to  be  found  in  the  natural  course  of  trade,  or 
whether  the  Unions  can  be  credited  in  whole  or  in  part  with  that 
improvement.  For  an  outsider  the  question  is  pretty  well  decided 
by  the  simple  fact  that  the  degree  of  improvement  alike  in  wages 
and  hours,  varies  with  the  strength  of  the  Unions  in  the  trades  in 
which  the  improvements  have  taken  place. 

There  remains  the  objection  that  Unionism  has  brought  war 
where  there  once  was  peace,  and  that  it  is  accountable  for  the  es¬ 
trangement  and  the  enmity  that  too  often  exist  between  employers 
and  employed.  This  objection  forgets  one  of  the  chief  features  of 
the  Industrial  Revolution — viz.,  the  new  relationship  it  established 
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between  the  masters  and  men.  Once  the  Patriarchal  system  gives 
way  to  the  “cash  nexus”  the  relations  of  the  employer  and  employed 
tend  to  become  more  and  more  estranged,  until  both  have  reached 
the  position  in  which  they  have  secured  their  respective  interests. 
The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1891-4  expresses  this 
opinion — “Probably  next  to  the  patriarchal  stage  in  which  each  fac¬ 
tory  is  a  happy  family,  the  industrial  conditions  most  favourable  to 
peace  are  when  a  powerful  trades  union  is  face  to  face  with  a  rep¬ 
resentative  employers’  association — both  under  the  guidance  of 
strong  but  moderate  leaders,  and  neither  feeling  it  beneath  its  dig¬ 
nity  to  treat  on  equal  terms  with  the  other.  When  some  or  all  of 
these  conditions  are  absent,  the  growth  of  combination  may  tend 
to  war.”  This  opinion  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  history  of  present 
industrial  movements.  It  is  a  maxim  of  international  politics  among 
the  Great  Powers  that  the  surest  way  of  securing  peace  is  by  being 
prepared  for  war.  It  is  the  same  in  the  industrial  world.  A  strong 
union  and  a  weak  employer,  or  a  strong  combination  of  employers 
and  a  weak  union,  or  the  absence  of  unions,  these  are  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  industrial  strife.  Strength  and  organisation  on  both  sides 
are  the  conditions  of  moderate  councils  and  of  peaceful  methods. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  relation  of  Trades  Unionism  to 
what  is  called  the  social  problem,  or  to  put  it  in  another  way,  the 
relation  between  Trades  Unionism  and  Socialism,  and  in  a  consid¬ 
eration  of  this  question  the  only  fruitful  method  is  to  let  the  facts 
speak  for  themselves. 

To  begin  with,  the  early  history  of  Unionism  and  the  history  of 
the  period  in  which  Unionism  in  Britain  seemed  most  successful, 
reveals  a  profound  difference  between  the  ideals  of  Unionism  and 
those  of  Socialism.  The  Socialists  indeed  subjected  Unionism  to  sev¬ 
ere  criticisms  of  their  own.  And  it  is  easy  to  see  why.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  Unionists  in  Britain  is  not  even  yet  quite  two  millions.  And 
this  represents  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  wage 
earners  in  the  country.  It  has  been  stated  in  one  estimate  that  the 
number  of  Unionists  does  not  amount  to  more  than  one  in  five  of 
the  adult  men  who  belong  to  the  classes  from  which  Unionists  are 
drawn.  According  to  another  estimate  Unionists  are  only  about  18 
per  cent,  of  the  adult  male  population  of  England.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  whatever  be  the  real  proportions,  the  Unionists  in  Britain  be¬ 
long  chiefly  to  four  branches  of  trades — Mining,  Building,  Textile 
and  Mettal  trades.  These  groups  claim  about  66  per  cent,  of  the 
Trades  Unionists  in  Britain.  And  it  has  been  estimated  that  of  the 
18,000,000  of  wage  earners  in  the  United  States  not  quite  2,000,000 
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belong  to  Unions.  Further  it  is  amongst  the  Non-Union  workers 
that  we  find  the  under-paid  labourer,  and  the  worst  cases  of  sweat¬ 
ing.  It  is  amongst  these  that  we  get  the  poor,  and  most  of  the 
criminal  and  the  Pauper  Poor,  and  the  millions  who  live  on  or  be¬ 
low  or  very  little  above  the  poverty  line.  For  these  millions.  Trades 
Unionism  has  done  nothing,  and  pretends  to  do  nothing,  and  it  is 
here  that  the  Socialistic  criticism  of  Unionism  finds  its  starting 
point.  It  regards  Unionism  as  sectional  and  narrow,  as  based  on 
exclusiveness,  and  as  creating  only  a  sort  of  class  or  profession 
among  the  workers.  And  so  it  is.  In  the  social  organism  we  have 
a  number  of  such  classes,  which  in  their  way  are  analogous  to 
Unions.  We  have  the  learned  professions — the  clergy,  the  medical 
men  and  the  lawyers.  Then  we  have  the  architects,  the  engineers, 
the  teachers  and  the  dentists,  and  the  druggists.  They  are  all 
classes.  They  are  based  on  selection.  They  guard  the  doors  of 
entrance.  They  fight  for  their  privileges,  and  they  seek  to  regulate 
their  work  and  their  wages.  They  do  not  primarily  seek  to  im¬ 
prove  the  economic  position  of  all  the  members  of  the  community.  If 
they  take  a  hand  in  the  solution  of  the  wider  social  problems,  it  is 
only  after,  so  to  speak,  they  have  secured  their  own  position.  So  it 
is  with  Trades  Unionism.  It  aims,  or,  up  till  now,  has  aimed  pri¬ 
marily  at  doing  something  similar  for  skilled  labourers.  It  seeks  or 
has  sought  at  specializing  them  as  a  class,  at  guarding  admission 
into  that  class,  and  at  protecting  their  own  interests.  It  adds  or  has 
added  another  to  the  list  of  skilled  professions,  and  that  is  the  main 
feature  of  its  sociological  significance.  Hence  Socialists  have  branded 
Unionists  as  another  set  of  monopolists;  another  set  of  capitalists, 
investing  their  skill  for  their  own  class  ends.  Hence,  too.  Socialists 
seek  to  persuade  Unionists  to  go  further,  and  while  we  may  or  may 
not  agree  with  the  Socialists  in  this  attempt,  we  can  hardly  reject 
their  view  that  Unionism  is  too  sectional  a  movement  to  uplift  the 
poverty  stricken  masses,  and  that,  in  a  word,  it  neither  appears  nor 
pretends  to  appear  a  real  solution  of  the  gravest  aspects  of  the  so¬ 
cial  problem. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  the  most  recent  de¬ 
velopment  in  British  Trades  Unionism,  what  is  called  “New  Union¬ 
ism”.  The  term  itself  is  significant.  It  suggests  that  there  has  ap¬ 
peared  within  the  ranks  of  Unionists  a  new  tendency,  more  or  less 
different  from  the  earlier  Unionism.  And  the  “New  Unionism” 
has  spread  with  such  apparent  rapidity  that  we  are  justified  in  ask¬ 
ing  whether  or  no  British  Unionism  is  under  process  of  transforma¬ 
tion;  is  it  something  different  in  its  ideals  from  its  earlier  mani¬ 
festations  ? 
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To  appreciate  the  difference  between  the  New  Unionism  and 
the  old,  it  is  best  to  take  a  glance  at  the  programmes  of  the  Trades 
Union  Congress.  The  Congress  held  its  first  meeting  in  the  year 
1868,  one  of  the  troubled  years  preceding  the  charter  of  1871.  Not 
much  was  done  at  that  first  meeting.  But  at  the  second  Congress 
a  programme  was  drawn  up,  the  first  economical  creed  of  British 
Unionism.  The  matters  discussed  were  the  unprotected  state  of 
their  funds,  piecework,  overtime,  conciliation,  arbitration,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  representation  in  Parliament.  Here  we  get  old  Unionism 
and  the  meetings  of  the  Congresses  held  up  to  the  year  1890  fol¬ 
lowed  along  the  lines  then  laid  down.  And  these  lines  are  obvious. 
There  was  no  talk  of  a  general  reconstruction  of  society.  The 
Unions  confined  themselves  to  ways  and  means  by  which  they 
could  improve  their  legal  standing  and  their  economic  condition. 
The  change  began  in  the  year  1899.  In  that  year  took  place  the 
famous  Dock  Strike  in  London,  a  strike  remarkable  in  this  that  the 
men  concerned  were  unskilled  labourers.  This  Dock  strike  may  be 
regarded  as  the  birth  of  the  New  Unionism  in  England.  In  the 
Congress  of  that  year  the  new  element  showed  itself  in  the  demand 
for  more  State  legislation  and  more  State  control.  The  leaders  of 
this  movement  were  men  who  had  already  begun  to  speak  of  wider 
programmes  of  a  more  or  less  socialistic  character.  At  the  Congress 
of  1893  a  separate  meeting  of  this  party  was  held  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  and  a  programme  was  drawn  up.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  demands  of  Unionism  this  programme  included 
such  items  as  State  provision  out  of  the  taxes  for  the  sick,  the  dis¬ 
abled,  the  aged,  widows  and  orphans,  free  education  in  all  branches, 
work  and  wages  for  the  unemployed,  taxation  to  extinction  of  un¬ 
earned  increments,  and  arbitration  in  international  politics,  but  in 
the  Congress  of  1894  a  resolution  was  carried  in  favor  of  national¬ 
ising  the  whole  of  the  means  of  production,  distribution  and  ex¬ 
change.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  amongst  those  who  sug¬ 
gested  this  was  Mr.  John  Burns. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  draw  out  at  length  the  differences  between 
this  Unionism  and  the  old.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  new  ideal 
is  in  the  words  of  one  of  its  supporters  “the  establishment  of  an  in¬ 
dustrial  commonwealth  on  a  collectivist  basis,  the  land,  raw  ma¬ 
terial  and  machinery  being  owned  and  controlled  by  the  community 
for  the  common  good  of  all,  instead  of,  as  now,  being  owned  by 
individuals  for  individual  advantage”. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  New  Unionists  captured  the 
whole  organization.  On  the  contrary  a  wide  divergence  at  once 
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appeared  between  the  two  types  of  Unionists,  and  the  subsequent 
meetings  of  Congress  reveal  a  growing  estrangement  between  the 
two  sections.  Some  of  the  older  Unionists  withdrew  from  the 
Congress,  but  those  that  remained  set  themselves  to  maintain  their 
ground,  and  for  the  time  at  all  events  they  succeeded.  In  the  gen¬ 
eral  election  of  1895  not  a  single  socialistic  member  was  returned, 
while  twelve  labour  Members  representing  the  older  Unionism  se¬ 
cured  seats. 

This,  however,  did  not  end  the  struggle  and  several  events 
took  place  that  seemed  to  favour  the  growth  of  the  New  Unionist 
party.  A  brief  glance  at  the  events  is  now  necessary. 

From  1871  till  almost  1900  the  Unions  enjoyed  a  legal  status 
that  enabled  them  to  carry  on  their  disputes  with  employers.  During^ 
those  years  legal  strikes  were  possible,  and  thousands  of  them  were 
carried  out.  The  right  of  Unions  to  adopt  such  methods  as  strik¬ 
ing  against  Non-Union  workers,  picketing,  etc.,  was  apparently  as¬ 
sumed.  It  was  also  assumed  that  those  rights  were  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  Acts  of  1871  and  1875.  Further  it  was  assumed  that 
Unions  could  neither  sue  nor  be  sued  in  fact,  as  they  were  not  incor¬ 
porated  societies. 

Less  than  thirty  years  after  their  emancipation.  Unionists  were 
startled  to  find  themselves  the  objects  of  an  attack  which  challenged 
these  assumed  rights  and  in  the  end  seemed  to  endanger  their  very 
existence.  The  fact,  however,  need  not  have  come  as  a  surprise. 
That  capital  should  surrender  to  labour  without  a  struggle  is  as  im¬ 
probable  is  that  it  should  acquiesce  in  a  first  defeat  so  far  as  to  give 
up  the  struggle.  Short  campaigns  are  possible  in  military  warfare,, 
but  in  the  social  struggle  there  is  no  short  campaign.  It  was  in¬ 
evitable  that  the  very  success  claimed  for  Unionism  should  lead  to 
another  struggle.  Nor  is  it  any  more  remarkable  that  this  attack 
should  be  made  in  Britain  at  a  time  when  similar  attacks  were  be¬ 
ing  made  in  other  industrial  countries. 

Prior  to  1892  the  German  Emperor  had  often  expressed  him¬ 
self  in  favour  of  labour  organisations — so  long  as  they  were  not  so¬ 
cialists — but  from  that  year  he  has  made  several  determined  attacks 
upon  labour.  In  1897  he  announced  a  programme  which  threatened 
“the  severest  punishment  to  anyone  who  had  the  audacity  to  hinder 
a  fellow  man  in  the  performance  of  free  labour’’,  and  in  1898  he 
announced  a  bill  which  provided  that  “every  man,  whoever  he  may 
be  and  whatever  his  name,  who  attempts  to  hinder  a  German  la¬ 
bourer  willing  to  work  from  prosecuting  his  labour,  or  who  incites 
him  to  strike,  should  be  committed  to  the  house  of  correction.”  In 
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the  United  States  too,  the  same  period  saw  a  scries  of  legal  de¬ 
cisions  and  injunctions  that  tended  to  restrict  the  power  of  Unions. 
We  need  not  discuss  the  question  whether  there  was  any  relation¬ 
ship  beyond  that  of  coincidence  due  to  conditions  that  are  more  or 
‘  less  universal  in  the  industrial  world,  between  these  different  at¬ 
tacks  made  in  Germany,  the  United  States  and  Britain.  It  is  our 
business  rather  to  follow  the  course  of  events  in  the  law  courts  of 
the  latter  country.  In  one  case  picketing  was  declared  illegal,  in 
another  striking  with  the  object  of  expelling  Non-Union  men  was 
declared  illegal,  in  a  third  the  ‘'stop  day’’  practice  was  similarly 
judged,  but  the  most  important  of  all  was  the  famous  Japp  Vale  de¬ 
cision  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  at  length  a  case  so  recent  and  so 
well  known.  The  question  before  us  is  rather  to  the  influence  which 
this  decision  has  had  upon  Unionism  in  Britain.  Naturally  the 
Union  world  was  thrown  into  consternation.  For  employing  the 
ordinary  methods  of  conducting  a  strike,  methods  which  appeared  to 
have  been  made  legitimate  by  the  Acts  of  1871  and  1875,  and  which 
had  been  used  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  numberless  cases,  the 
Unions  found  themselves  liable  to  actions  for  damages,  and  that  too, 
out  of  funds  only  a  small  percentage  of  which  was  designed  for 
strike  purposes.  The  differences  between  the  various  sections  of 
Unionism  seemed  all  at  once  to  appear  trifling  in  view  of  the  ap¬ 
parent  possibility  of  utter  extinction.  The  result  can  be  clearly 
traced  in  the  meetings  of  Congress.  In  the  Congress  of  1901  held 
shortly  after  the  Lords  had  given  their  decision,  it  was  claimed  that 
the  only  fruitful  method  of  meeting  the  attack  was  by  increasing 
their  representation  in  Parliament.  In  the  following  year  Congress 
appointed  a  Labour  Representation  Committee  to  take  this  work  in 
hand.  In  a  short  time  the  Committee  got  into  communication  with 
all  the  Unions  in  the  country,  and  established  connection  with  all  of 
them  except  some  of  the  coal  miners.  The  supposed  unsympathetic 
attitude  of  the  Balfour  government  contributed  to  this  result,  which 
meant  that  the  Representation  Committee  had  now  behind  it  an  or¬ 
ganisation  strong  enough  to  maintain  a  hundred  representatives  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  an  annual  levy  of  only  sixpence  per 
head.  So  well  organized  was  the  movement  of  1904  that  Keir 
Hardie  prophesied  that  they  would  revolutionize  the  representation 
of  some  of  the  northern  counties  at  the  next  election,  and  the  pro¬ 
phecy  received  its  fulfilment  in  the  event. 

The  general  election  is  so  recent  and  so  complicated  an  event 
that  no  reference  would  be  made  to  it  here  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
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that  the  tremendous  influence  of  all  labour  votes  is  universally  ad¬ 
mitted.  Some  fifty-one  Labour  representatives  sit  in  the  new 
House.  This  is  the  result  of  the  second  round  of  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  labour  and  its  opponents.  This  is  the  answer  of  British 
Trades  Unionists  to  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords.  But  it  is 
not  the  whole  of  the  answer.  The  bitterness  caused  by  the  Japp 
Vale  decision  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  New  Unionism,  and  the 
socialistic  wing  of  the  labour  party  has  been  apparently  the  real 
gainer.  Still  more,  the  general  election  of  1834  brought  a  new  force 
into  British  politics — the  force  of  the  middle  classes.  In  a  similar 
way  the  late  election  has  brought  into  that  arena  a  still  larger  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  British  democracy — that  of  the  working  classes.  Its 
real  significance  lies  not  so  much  in  the  actual  gain  as  in  the  prom¬ 
ise  it  affords  of  what  organized  labour  can  do.  A  new  conscious¬ 
ness  of  power  is  evident.  The  masses  of  workers  have  before  them 
an  objective  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  future  is  theirs. 
There  is  a  fascination  in  speculating  on  the  problem  of  the  possible 
trend  of  Trades  Unionism  during  the  next  fifty  years.  For  the 
moment  it  seems  as  if  the  victory  at  the  polls  had  once  again  di¬ 
vided  the  New  Unionism  from  the  old.  There  are  signs  that  the 
two  sections — now  that  the  attack  of  the  Lords  has  been  repulsed — 
will  become  more  or  less  antagonistic  again,  and  that  if  New  Union¬ 
ism,  or  in  a  word,  socialism,  is  to  win,  it  will  not  be  by  transforming 
Trades  Unionism,  but  by  organizing  the  multitudes  of  labourers 
who  are  outside  the  pale  of  the  Unions,  and  who  are  living  on  or 
below  the  poverty  line.  If  it  be  true  that  some  ten  or  twelve  mil¬ 
lions  of  British  people  are  living  on  the  verge  of  starvation  in  the 
richest  country  of  the  world,  the  conditions  would  appear  to  favour 
the  growth  of  some  such  radical  movement. 


R.  Magill. 
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SCENE  IN  THE  PROCONSULAR  GARDENS  AT  CORINTH. 


12.  And  when  Gallio  was  the  deputy  of  Achaia,  the  Jews  made  insurrection  with  one  accord 
against  Paul,  and  brought  him  to  the  judgment  seat. 

13.  Saying,  This  fellow  persuadeth  men  to  worship  God  contrary  to  the  law. 

14.  And  when  Paul  was  now  about  to  open  his  mouth,  Gallio  said  unto  the  Jews,  If  it  were  a 
matter  of  wrong  or  wicked  lewdness,  O  ye  Jews,  reason  would  that  I  should  bear  with  you  : 

15.  But  if  it  be  a  question  of  words  and  names,  and  of  your  law,  look  ye  to  it ;  for  I  will  be  no 
iudge  of  such  matters. 

16.  And  he  drave  them  from  the  judgment  seat. 

17.  Then  all  the  Greeks  took  Sosthenes,  the  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  and  beat  him  before 
the  judgment  seat.  And  Gallio  cared  for  none  of  these  things.  Acts.  XVIII,  12-17. 

AS  Gallio  finished  speaking,  an  officer  of  the  Basilica,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  announce  the  cases  in  court,  appeared  and 
notified  him  that  the  litigants  were  awaiting  him  at  the  tribunal. 

The  pro-consul  asked  if  the  case  was  one  of  much  import¬ 
ance. 

“It  is  a  very  trifling  matter,  O  Gallio,”  replied  the  officer 
of  the  Basilica.  “A  man  from  the  port  of  Cenchraea  has 
brought  a  stranger  to  thy  judgment  seat.  Both  are  Jews  of 
humble  rank.  They  have  quarrelled  over  some  barbarous 
custom,  or  gross  superstition,  as  is  the  manner  of  the  Syrians. 
These  are  the  minutes  of  the  plaint.  The  clerk  who  drew  them 
up  is  himself  liable  to  punishment. 

“The  complainant  represents,  O  Gallio,  that  he  is  the  chief 
of  the  assembly  of  Jews,  or  as  they  say  in  Greek,  of  the  syna¬ 
gogue,  and  he  demands  justice  against  a  man  of  Tarsus,  who 
has  lately  come  to  Cenchraea,  and  who  every  Saturday  speaks 
in  the  synagogue  against  the  Jewish  law.  ‘This  is  a  scandal 
and  an  abomination,  and  thou  shalt  cause  it  to  cease,’  says  the 
complainant.  And  he  claims  in  their  entirety  all  privileges 
belonging  to  the  children  of  Israel.  The  defendant  demands 
for  all  who  accept  the  doctrines  he  teaches  their  adoption  and 
incorporation  into  the  family  of  a  man  called  Abrahamus  and 
threatens  the  complainant  with  the  Divine  wrath.  Thou  seest, 
O  Gallio,  that  the  case  is  obscure  and  of  no  importance  what¬ 
ever.  It  is  for  thee  to  decide  whether  it  shall  be  judged  by  thee, 
or  shall  not  rather  be  left  for  the  consideration  of  some  lesser 
magistrate.” 

The  friends  of  the  pro-consul  advised  him  not  to  trouble 
himself  over  a  matter  of  so  little  consequence. 
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“I  count  it  my  duty,”  replied  Gallic,  “in  this  respect  to  follow 
the  rules  laid  down  by  the  divine  Augustus.  It  is  important 

that  I  myseif  give  judgement  not  only  in  great  matters,  but  like¬ 
wise  in  small,  when  the  law  concerning  them  is  not  fixed. 

Certain  very  trifling  cases  recur  every  day  ard  are  important  if 
only  by  their  frequency.  It  is  expedient  that  I  should  in  person 

judge  one  of  each  kind.  A  judgment  by  a  pro-consul  is  a  pre¬ 
cedent  and  becomes  a  law.” 

“Thou  art  worthy  of  praise,  O  Gallic,”  said  Lollius,  “for  the 
zeal  with  which  thou  fulfillest  the  consular  office.  But  I  know 
thy  wisdom,  and  thus  I  doubt  if  it  can  be  to  thy  taste  to  perform 
justice.  That  which  men  call  by  this  name  is  in  reality  but  the 
minister  of  sordid  prudence  and  cruel  vengeance.  Human  laws 
are  the  daughters  of  Anger  and  Fear.” 

Gallic  mildly  set  this  maxim  aside.  He  did  not  attribute  to 
human  laws  the  character  of  true  justice : 

“The  punishment  of  crime  is  the  having  committed  it.  The 
penalty  added  by  the  laws  is  unequal  and  superfluous.  But 
since,  through  the  crimes  of  humanity,  the  laws  exist  we  must 
administer  them  with  justice.” 

He  told  the  officers  of  the  Basilica  that  he  would  shortly  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  tribunal,  and  said  as  he  turned  to  his  friends : 

“To  tell  the  truth  I  have  a  special  reason  for  examining  into 
the  affair  with  my  own  eyes.  I  dare  not  neglect  any  opportunity 
of  watching  these  Jews  at  Cenchraea,  who  are  a  turbulent  and 
ill-conditioned  race,  despising  the  laws  and  not  easy  of  control. 
If  the  peace  of  Corinth  is  ever  disturbed,  it  will  be  by  them. 
This  port,  where  all  the  ships  of  the  East  cast  anchor,  is  a  den 
of  crime  and  superstition  of  every  description.  *  *  *  *  Many 
years  ago  the  partisans  of  a  certain  Chrestus,  or  Cherestus  were 
the  cause  of  bloody  insurrections  among  the  Jews  in  Rome. 
The  Porta  Portese  was  sacked  and  fired,  and  Caesar,  in  spite  of 
his  clemency,  was  compelled  to  act  with  rigour,  and  banish  the 
most  seditious  from  Rome.  Many  of  these  banished  Jews  settled 
in  Cenchraea,  and  amongst  others,  a  Jew  and  Jewess  who  are 
still  living  and  carrying  on  some  humble  trade.  I  believe  they 
are  weavers  of  the  coarse  cloths  of  Cilicia.  I  have  never  heard 
anything  noteworthy  of  these  followers  of  Chresius,  and  as  for 
Chrestus  himself  I  know  not  what  became  of  him,  or  whether 
he  still  lives.” 

“I  too  am  ignorant,  Gallio,”  said  Lucius  Cassius,  “and  no 
man  will  ever  know.  These  vile  beings  do  not  even  attain  to 
the  celebrity  of  crime.  Besides,  there  are  so  many  slaves  of  the 
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name  of  Chrestus  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  one 
among  the  multitude.” 

4;  %  «  4:  :(c  4c  Bidding  his  friends  farewell,  Gallio  enter¬ 

ed  the  litter  which  had  had  been  for  some  minutes  waiting  near 
the  myrtle-grove  to  bear  him  to  the  judgment-seat.  The  others 
rose  too  and  leaving  the  gardens  passed  slowly  through  the 
double  portico,  which  was  so  arranged  as  to  be  in  shadow  the 
whole  day,  and  which  led  along  the  walls  of  the  city  to  the 
Basilica,  where  the  pro-consul  was  giving  judgment.  In  pleas¬ 
ant  converse  the  four  friends  at  length  reached  the  end  of  the 
portico,  and  saw  before  them  the  Forum  sparkling  in  the  sun¬ 
light.  Suddenly  a  loud  uproar  rose  from  the  pretorium  deafen¬ 
ing  the  ears  of  the  Greek  and  the  three  Romans. 

“By  Pollux,”  cried  Lollius,  “the  litigants  whom  our  Gallio 
is  judging  are  bellowing  like  street  porters,  and  I  could  fancy 
that  with  their  complaints  is  wafted  through  the  doors  an  odour 

of  onions  and - ”  Lollius  did  not  finish.  At  this  moment 

the  pro-consul  left  the  Basilica,  preceded  by  the  lictors  who 
cleared  a  way  before  him  through  the  crowd,  and  joined  his 
friends. 

“I  was  not  absent  long”  said  he,  “the  cause  which  I  was 
called  on  to  judge  was  as  unimportant  as  it  was  ridiculous. 
When  I  entered  the  pretorium  I  was  surronded  by  a  motley 
crowd  of  those  Jews  from  the  dirty  shops  along  the  port  of 
Cenchraea,  who  sell  carpets,  stuffs  and  small  gold  and  silver 
ornaments  to  the  sailors.  They  filled  the  air  with  their  shrill 
cries  and  acrid  odours.  I  could  scarcely  catch  the  meaning  of 
their  words,  and  it  required  an  effort  to  understand  that  one  of 
these  Jews  named  Sosthenes,  who  called  himself  the  chief  of  the 
synagogue,  was  accusing  another  Jew  of  irreligion.  The  latter 
was  extremely  ugly,  bandy-legged  and  blear-eyed.  He  was 
called  Paul,  or  Saul,  and  was  originally  from  Tarsus.  He  has 
been  for  some  time  in  Corinth,  and  in  company  with  the  Jews 
lately  banished  from  Rome,  is  carrying  on  his  trade  of  making 
goats’  hair  cloth  for  tents  and  Cilician  garments.  They  all 
spoke  at  once  in  very  bad  Greek.  I  made  out  however,  that 
Sosthenes  considered  it  a  crime  that  Paul  had  come  to  the  house 
where  the  Jews  of  Corinth  are  accustomed  to  meet  every 
Saturday,  and  had  attempted  to  seduce  his  co-religionists 
and  persuade  them  to  worship  their  God  in  a  manner  contrary 
to  their  law.  I  would  not  listen  further.  And  when,  not  with¬ 
out  great  difficulty,  silence  had  been  enforced,  I  told  them,  that 
if  they  had  come  to  complain  to  me  of  some  injustice  done,  or 
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some  violence  from  which  they  were  suffering,  I  would  have 
heard  them  patiently,  but  that  seeing  it  was  merely  a  question 
of  words  and  a  dispute  over  the  terms  of  their  law  it  was  none 
of  my  business,  and  I  would  not  judge  in  such  matters.  And  I 
dismissed  them  with  these  words.  “Settle  your  own  quarrels 
as  best  ye  may.’’ 

“And  what  said  they,  O  Gallic,  “’  asked  Cassius,  “did  they 
receive  so  wise  a  decree  with  good  grace?’’ 

“it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  brutes,’’  replied  the  pro-consul,  “to 
appreciate  wisdom.  The  foolish  folk  received  my  decision  with 
angry  murmurs,  to  which  as  you  may  suppose  I  gave  no  heed.  I 
left  them  crying  out  and  fighting  at  the  foot  of  the  judgment-seat. 
From  what  I  could  see  it  was  the  plaintiff  that  was  getting  most 
of  the  blows.  If  my  lictors  do  not  restore  order  he  will  be  left  on 
the  field.  These  Jews  of  the  port  are  very  ignorant  and  like  most 
men  of  that  sort,  being  unable  to  maintain  the  truth  of  what  they 
believe  by  the  arguments  of  reason,  they  can  only  dispute  with 
kicks  and  fisticuffs.  The  friends  of  the  deformed  and  blear-eyed 
little  Jew,  this  Paul,  seem  particularly  skillful  in  this  sort  of 
controversy.  Ye  gods,  how  they  set  upon  the  chief  of  the  syna¬ 
gogue,  overwhelming  him  with  a  shower  of  blows,  and  grinding 
him  under  their  feet.  But  I  doubt  not  that  the  friends  of  Sosthenes, 
had  they  been  the  stronger  would  have  treated  Paul  as  the  friends 
of  Paul  treated  Sosthenes.’’ 

Mela  congratulated  the  pro-consul. 

“Thou  didst  well,  my  brother,’’  said  he,  “to  send  these 
wretched  creatures  about  their  business.’’ 

“Could  I  do  otherwise?’’  answered  Gallio.  “How  could  I 
judge  between  this  Sosthenes  and  this  Paul  who  are  one  more  stupid 
and  extravagant  than  the  other?  If  I  treated  them  with  contempt, 
do  not  suppose,  my  friends,  it  was  because  of  their  weakness  and 
poverty,  because  Sosthenes  smelt  of  salt  fish,  and  Paul  had  used 
his  fingers  and  his  brain  to  weave  carpets  and  tent-cloth.  No  I 
Philemon  and  Baucis  were  poor,  and  yet  they  were  worthy  of  great 
honour.  The  gods  themselves  did  not  refuse  to  sit  at  their  frugal 
table.  Wisdom  raises  a  slave  above  his  master.  What  do  I  say?' 
A  virtuous  slave  is  superior  to  the  gods.  If  he  is  equal  in  wisdom 
he  excels  them  in  the  beauty  of  his  effort.  These  Jews  are  only 
contemptible  because  they  are  base  and  no  spark  of  the  divine 
shines  through  them.’’ 

At  these  words  Marcus  Lollius  smiled: 

“Of  a  truth,”  said  he,  “the  gods  would  scarcely  visit  Syrians 
dwelling  in  the  ports  among  fruit-sellers  and  prostitutes.’’ 
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“Even  the  barbarians,”  continued  the  pro-consul,  “have  some 
knowledge  of  the  gods.  Not  to  mention  the  Egyptians  who  of 
ancient  times  were  men  full  of  piety,  there  is  not  a  people  through¬ 
out  Asia  which  has  not  worshipped  either  Jupiter,  or  Diana,  or 
Vulcan,  or  Juno,  or  the  mother  of  the  Aeneads.  They  gave  to 
these  divinities  strange  names  and  confused  forms,  and  at  times 
offered  up  human  sacrifices  in  their  honour,  but  they  recognised 
their  power.  I  know  not  if  this  Paul,  whom  the  Syrians  also 
called  Saul,  is  as  superstitious  as  the  others,  and  as  obstinate  in 
his  errors;  I  know  not  what  obscure  idea  he  has  formed  of  the 
immortal  gods,  and  to  tell  the  truth  I  am  not  anxious  to  know^ 
What  can  be  taught  to  those  who  know  nothing?  Of  a  truth  that 
would  be  to  instruct  ignorance  itself.  From  some  confused  state¬ 
ments  which  he  made  before  me  in  reply  to  his  accusers  I  gather 
that  he  separates  himself  from  the  priests  of  his  nation,  that  he 
repudiates  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  and  that  he  adores  Orpheus- 
under  a  strange  name,  which  I  have  forgotten.  What  makes  me 
think  so  is  that  he  speaks  with  respect  of  a  god,  or  rather  of  a 
hero,  who  descended  into  hell  and  rose  again  to  the  light  of  day, 
after  having  wandered  among  the  pale  shades  of  the  dead.  Per¬ 
haps  he  has  vowed  worship  to  the  Mercury  of  the  nether  world. 
But  I  would  rather  believe  he  adores  Adonis,  for  I  seemed  to  hear 
that  after  the  example  of  the  women  of  Biblos  he  was  lamenting 
the  sufferings  and  death  of  a  God. 

But  let  us  leave  Paul  and  Sosthenes.  Their  thought  would 
be  of  no  value  to  us  in  the  researches  we  were  carrying  on  when  we 
were  so  disagreeably  interrupted.  *  *  *  This  Jewish  weaver 

with  his  inflamed  eyelids  will  not  be  the  man  who  can  enlighten 
us  as  to  the  name  of  the  god  who  shall  dethrone  Jupiter. 

(Translaled  for  Queen’s  Quarterly  from  Anatole  France’s  “Sur  la  Pierre  Blanche.”) 

Lois  Saunders. 


RELIGION  AND  THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS  IN  ENGLAND. 


England  is  once  more  plunged  into  controversy  over  the 
School  question,  and  once  more  a  “settlement”  is  proposed. 
In  this  region,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  will  happen,  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  future,  though  we  may  feel  certain  of  the  final  outcome;  before 
these  words  are  printed  Mr.  Birrelhs  Bill  may  have  become  law 
or  the  proposer  of  it  may  have  fallen  another  victim  of  “the  religious 
difficulty”.  The  Nonconformists  complain  that  the  “settlement”  of 
1870  was  unfairly  disturbed,  the  Churchmen  think  that  the  “settle¬ 
ment”  of  1902  should  remain,  the  present  Government  proposes  one 
more  “settlement”,  and  Lord  R.  Cecil  says  that  if  the  Conservatives 
are  powerless  to  stay  the  execution  of  this  crime  against  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  country  they  will  take  the  first  opportunity  of  wiping  its 
memory  from  the  annals  of  the  country.  So  the  struggle  goes  on 
for  the  greater  part  of  a  century,  and  in  spite  of  the  ceaseless  fric¬ 
tion,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  Elementary  Education  does  on 
the  whole  manage  to  improve. 

BEFORE  1870. 

Previous  to  the  year  1870  elementary  education  was  in  a  very- 
unsatisfactory  condition.  There  were,  of  course,  many  schools, 
“British”,  “National”,  and  “Denominational”,  of  various  colours,  as 
well  as  private  schools  of  various  degrees  and  quality,  but  large 
numbers  of  the  children  of  the  poor  were  not  in  school  at  all.  Two 
school  systems  arose  in  this  period  which  deserve  special  mention 
and  of  which  the  writer  of  this  sketch  can  speak  from  personal  ex¬ 
perience  and  observation,  the  British  schools  and  the  National  or 
Church  of  England  schools.  From  the  very  first  the  English  sys¬ 
tem  and  want  of  system  has  been  productive  of  much  friction  and 
the  heat  generated  has  in  past  gone  to  drive  the  educational  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  British  or  Lancastrian  was  the  first  in  the  field.  Lan¬ 
caster,  who  adopted  the  Monitorial  system  of  Dr.  A.  Bell,  “attracted 
considerable  attention  to  his  efforts,  and  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society  was  called  into  existence  which  became  very  success¬ 
ful.  The  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  becoming  alarmed, 
founded  another  Society,  entitled  the  Church  and  National  Society, 
of  which  Bell  became  the  champion ;  and  the  field  of  education 
became  divided  into  rival  parties,  the  followers  of  Bell  advocating 
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the  teaching:  of  Church  principles,  and  those  of  Lancaster  an  un¬ 
sectarian  system.  The  spirit  of  emulation  thus  aroused  led  to  the 
spread  of  education,  and  experience  soon  proved  the  necessity  of 
introducing  important  modifications  into  the  monitorial  system  of 
teaching.”  (National  Encyclopedia,  page  388.)  Mr.  Birrell  put  a 
little  more  spice  into  the  statement,  thus,  “Now  Lancaster  was  a 
Quaker  and  as  it  was  not  to  be  endured  that  a  schismatic  should  be 
allowed  to  become  an  authority  on  National  education  the  Church 
of  England  ran  Dr.  Bell  against  Lancaster  and  asserted  that  it  was 
the  former  who  had  invented  or  concocted  the  new  method  of  edu¬ 
cation  which  had  won  the  approval  of  the  enlightened  head  of  the 
Anglican  Qiurch  (George  IV).  It  was  a  doleful  controversy, 
which  is  perhaps  responsible  for  the  widely  spread  error  that  edu¬ 
cation  untouched  by  religious  emotion  is  a  dull  subject”.  (Contem¬ 
porary  Review,  Oct.  1902).  The  Lancaster  Society,  consisting 
mainly  of  Liberals  and  Nonconformists,  was  formed  in  1808,  while 
the  National  Society  came  upon  the  field  soon  after,  being  formed 
in  18 1 1  by  the  leading  clergymen  and  laity  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  We  are  told  that  Joseph  Lancaster  had  an  interview  with 
George  III  in  1808,  who  uttered  the  wish  that  “every  poor  child  in 
his  domain  might  be  able  to  read  the  Bible” ;  so  that  royal  interest 
and  patronage  were  not  lacking.  The  “p^^^r  child”  has  begun  to  at¬ 
tract  attention,  rather  late  in  the  day  it  seems,  still  let  us  be  thank¬ 
ful.  Lord  Brougham  “volley’d  and  thundered”,  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  in  the  Boro’  Rd,  South¬ 
wark;  the  schoolmaster  was  declared  to  be  abroad,  and  many 
movements  educational  and  philanthropic  took  their  beginning  and 
have  since  grown  to  great  influence.  The  schoolmaster  had  no 
doubt  begun  to  move  abroad,  but  as  we  shall  see  it  took  him  him 
a  long  time  to  cover  the  ground.  Good  work  was  done  in  schools 
of  many  kinds  during  the  next  fifty  years  but  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  of  1869  showed  a  state  of  things  disgraceful  to  a  country  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  both  civilized  and  Christian.  “The  number  of  children 
in  schools  receiving  aid  from  the  State,  and  therefore  subject  to 
inspection,  was  1,300,000.  One  million  were  in  schools  that  re¬ 
ceived  nothing,  were  not  inspected,  and  were  for  the  most  part,  in¬ 
efficient.  The  children  who  ought  to  have  been  at  school  and  were 
not  are  estimated  by  Sir  Henry  Craik  at  two  millions”.  (H.  Paul’s 
History  of  Modern  England,  p.  213).  Note  then  that  by  this  time 
the  principle  of  State  aid  to  elementary  education  was  well  estab¬ 
lished,  the  aid  being  given  by  way  of  grant  from  the  imperial  ex¬ 
chequer  to  those  schools  which  reached  the  required  standard.  As 
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yet,  there  are  no  rate-aided  schools,  and  in  order  to  follow  the 
later  stages  of  discussion  one  must  learn  to  distinguish  closely  be¬ 
tween  aid  received  from  the  centre  of  government  and  that  taken 
from  the  local  rates. 

THE  EDUCATION  BILL  OF  187O. 

This  is  an  important  date  in  the  lustcry  of  the  subject,  as  now 
we  meet  the  Act  which  created  School  Boards  and  Board  Schools. 
The  writer  of  this  sketch  had  the  pleasure  once  of  hearing  W.  E. 
Forster  address  his  constituency  at  Bradford  and  can  therefore  ap¬ 
preciate  both  the  strength  of  the  man  and  the  fierceness  of  the  con¬ 
flict  that  raged  round  him  and  his  Bill.  The  aim  of  the  measure  was 
“to  cover  the  country  with  good  schools”.  The  interests  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  Voluntary  schools  were  well  guarded;  a  certain  time  was 
given  in  each  district  before,  on  account  of  lack  of  accomodation. 
Board  School  could  be  called  into  existence.  The  Birmingham 
League  of  that  day  represented  the  advanced  wing  of  Nonconform¬ 
ity,  and  demanded  that  education  should  be  free,  compulsory  and 
secular.  They  were  somewhat  ahead  of  the  time  but  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  speeches,  the  product  of  his  youthful  vigour  supplied  the 
opposition  of  1902  with  some  serviceable  ammunition.  By  the  by 
Mr.  H.  Paul  ought  to  know  better  than  to  speak  of  “Robert  Dale, 
the  minister  of  the  Wesleyans  at  Birmingham”.  R.  W.  Dale,  the 
minister  of  Carishane  Independent  Chapel  was  in  his  own  way  and 
time  a  man  quite  able  to  stand  on  the  same  platform  with  Bright, 
Dixon  and  Chamberlain.  However,  “compulsory  and  free”  have 
arrived  some  time  ago  but  the  question  of  sacred  and  secular  is 
still  unsettled.  The  Bill  of  1870  settled  the  latter  in  its  way  and  for 
a  time  by  means  of  the  Conscience  Clause  and  the  Cowper-Temple 
Clause.  Strange  to  say  we  still  find  another  gentleman  with  a  dou¬ 
ble-barrelled  name  contributing  an  important  Clause  in  1902. 
Note  then, — that  when  Mr.  Gladstone’s  cabinet  must  needs  make 
some  concession  to  the  feeling  stirred  by  the  Birmingham  League, 
Mr.  Cowper-Temple,  an  evangelical  Churchman  and  a  Whig, 
moved  an  amendment  providing,  that  n»  catechism  or  other  dis¬ 
tinctive  formulary  should  be  taught  in  a  Board  School,  and,  sec- 
andly,  that  Voluntary  Schools  should  receive  no  assistance  from  the 
rates.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  concession  to  the  Church  that 
caused  a  breach  in  the  Liberal  party,  as  half,  instead  of  one-third  of 
the  total  cost  of  elementary  education  was  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
Parliamentary  grant.  The  compromise  was  not  satisfactory  to 
extreme  men  of  either  party,  but  when  it  was  loyally  accepted  by 
the  common  sense  of  the  people  it  worked  well ;  of  course  there  was 
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rivalry  and  friction  and  in  some  places  bitterness  and  discontent 
but  the  cause  of  education  advanced  with  rapid  strides.  In  the 
course  of  the  next  quarter  of  a  century,  Board  Schools  well  equip¬ 
ped  and  well  managed  came  into  existence  all  over  the  country,  so 
that  about  half  the  children  in  actual  attendance,  say  two  millions 
and  a  quarter,  were  in  these  schools. 

SCHOOL  BOARD  RELIGION. 

The  High  Churchman  says  that  because  the  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  given  in  Board  Schools  is  acceptable  to  or  accepted  by  the  Non¬ 
conformists  it  can  be  called  Nonconformist  religion  and  its  existence 
in  the  schools  can  be  regarded  as  an  endorsement  of  such  religion. 
Now  any  intelligent  man  can  judge  from  the  Cowper-Temple 
Clause  what  kind  of  instruction  can  be  given  in  the  schools  if  the 
law  is  loyally  administered.  The  Nonconformist  can  also  point  to 
the  fact  that  the  syllabus  is  arranged  by  managers  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions,  that  he  accepts  as  a  working  compromise  and  that  if  it  is  no 
longer  acceptable  he  is  willing  to  leave  to  the  stole  the  duty  of 
teaching  secular  subjects  and  to  take  the  responsibility  of  the  relig¬ 
ious  training  of  his  children.  The  fighting  Churchman  and  the 
militant  Dissenter  understand  each  other  well;  one  says  it  is  the 
“atmosphere”  of  the  school  that  I  am  anxious  about,  the  other  re¬ 
plies  precisely  that  is  what  I  object  to,  your  ecclesiastical  atmos¬ 
phere.  For  our  part,  we  have  taken  a  hand  at  times  in  these  School 
Board  elections  and  with  all  our  respect  for  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  we  do  not  believe  that  either  religion  or  education  gain  when 
the  atmosphere  in  the  day  school  is  too  “churchy”.  One  authority 
only  will  we  cite  on  this  point,  that  of  an  education  expert. 

“The  Cowper-Temple  Clause  is  our  own  chief  safe-guard  for 
the  continuance  of  religious  teaching  in  the  common  schools.  Its 
meaning  is  often  misunderstood  and  still  more  often  misrepresent¬ 
ed.  From  some  pulpits  it  is  denounced  as  a  godless  arrangement 
which  makes  all  religious  teaching  impossible  in  a  Board  School.  It 
is  sometimes  described  as  a  device  for  propagating  a  newfangled 
religion,  an  ‘undenominational’  creed.  There  is  in  fact  no  such 
creed.  But  there  is  on  the  part  of  many  earnest  Christian  people, 
who  set  a  high  value  on  their  own  distinctive  forms  of  faith  and 
worship,  a  belief  that  in  the  elementary  religious  instruction  of  the 
young,  controversial  theology  is  inappropriate,  and  that  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  opinion  on  the  disputable  points  which  separate  the  Churches 
may  be  fitly  postponed  to  a  later  age,  or  left  to  be  dealt  with  by 
other  agencies  than  the  public  school.  Accordingly  during  thirty 
years  we  have  seen  several  generations  of  English  school  children 
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made  familiar  with  the  language  of  prophets  and  apostles,  with 
psalms  and  parables,  and  with  the  ennobling  poetry  and  literature 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  It  is  the  existence  of  the  Cowper- 
Temple  Clause  which  has  made  this  possible  in  the  schools  of  the 
people.”  (Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  Nineteenth  Century,  etc.,  Jan.  1902). 

THE  FINANCIAL  SITUATION. 

It  can  be  easily  understood  that  when  elementary  education 
became  compulsory  and  free  in  Board  Schools,  there  would  be  a 
financial  strain  on  the  so-called  “Voluntary”  Schools.  The  “Vol¬ 
untary  Schools  are  mainly  the  old  National  or  Church  of  England 
Schools;  there  are  others  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  slight  sketch 
we  may  leave  them  out  of  sight.  Except  the  Roman  Catholics,  who 
are  a  small  minority  and  occupy  a  peculiar  position.  Nonconform¬ 
ists  as  a  rule  have  given  up  their  schools.  The  Board  Schools  have 
two  sources  of  revenue,  Government  grant  (taxes)  and  the  school 
rate;  the  “Voluntary”  School  may  have  four  sources  of  revenue,  a 
large  Government  grant  and  small  sums  from  endowments,  annual 
subscriptions  and  fees.  As  a  matter  of  fact  in  1902  the  “Volun¬ 
tary”  Schools  were  receiving  a  larger  sum  from  the  Central  fund 
than  the  Board  Schools,  and  like  Oliver  Twist,  they  are  continually 
asking  for  more.  A  “Voluntary”  School  then  meant  a  school  under 
Church  of  England  control  and  largely  aided  by  Government  grant. 
The  difficulty  is  that  these  need  more  State  aid,  but  wish  to  receive 
this  aid  without  being  hampered  by  popular  control.  We  can 
quite  understand  that  people  who  possess  privileges  wish  to  retain 
them  as  long  as  possible  and  there  need  be  no  reluctance  in  admit¬ 
ting  that  in  the  past  many  of  these  schools  have  done  noble  work. 
But  with  half  the  nation  outside  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  great 
proportion  of  the  other  half  not  enthusiastic  for  clerical  control,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  such  schools  are  not  really  “national”  and  that 
with  the  movement  towards  a  national  system  so  strong  they  will 
with  difficulty  maintain  their  position. 

THE  CHANGE  IN  THE  EDUCATIONAL  AUTHORITY. 

Previous  to  1901  “the  local  authority”  for  elementary  education 
was  the  School  Boards;  at  this  period  Mr.  Balfour’s  Government 
decided  to  make  a  radical  change  and  create  a  new  authority,  viz., 
the  Education  Committee  of  the  Council  of  every  county  and  county 
borough.  We  can  not  now  discuss  fully  the  meaning  or  the  merits 
of  this  change.  To  many  educationists  it  seemed  to  be  an  advantage 
to  have  one  local  authority  throughout  the  country  but  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  believe  that  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  were  influenced  by 
the  fact  that  this  change  made  it  easier  to  carry  out  their  plan  of 
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placing  the  “Voluntary”  Schools  on  the  local  rates.  About  this 
time  (March  1901)  the  decision  in  the  famous  Cockerton  case  made 
it  necessary  that  something  should  be  done  at  once;  Mr.  Balfour 
could  not  force  the  new  Bill  through  the  House  but  he  did  manage 
to  have  the  new  authority  recognized.  Nonconformists  claim  that 
the  Cockerton  case  was  the  result  of  intrigue  by  the  Church  party ; 
however  that  may  be,  as  a  consequence  of  this  appeal,  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  two  courts  declared  that  many  of  the  School  Boards  had 
gone  beyond  the  powers  given  them  by  the  original  Act  in  supply¬ 
ing  continuation  classes  and  evening  classes.  It  was  an  awkward 
situation  as  the  work  thus  done  was  a  national  development,  it  had 
been  done  by  representatives  of  the  people,  acting  in  good  faith,  and 
had  been  approved  by  ministers  both  Liberal  and  Conservative. 
Many  of  the  influential  School  Boards  were  on  the  point  of  closing 
their  classes ;  and  Mr.  Balfour  put  through  the  House  of  Commons 
a  short  Bill  allowing  the  continuation  of  this  work  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  County  Council.  The 
Education  Bill  had  to  stand  over  until  the  following  year  (1902) 
but  the  School  Boards  thus  received  warning  of  the  doom  prepared 
for  them  by  a  “Conservative”  Government.  At  this  period  the 
Countess  of  Warwick  expressed  an  opinion  on  Mr.  Balfour  as  an 
educational  leader  which  was  widely  shared. 

“I  could  write  a  great  deal  about  the  cowardice  of  successive 
Governments — especially  those  with  a  big  Tory  majority — in  hand¬ 
ling  the  subject  of  education.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  fate  of  the 
Bill  of  1896  which  was  withdrawn  by  the  leader  of  the  House,  with 
the  humiliating  confession  that  he  was  only  a  child  in  these  matters. 
This  and  the  next  bill  with  its  grants  to  voluntary  schools  were  a 
desperate  attempt  to  bolster  up  the  private  subscriber  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  public  efficiency.”  (Nineteenth  Century,  Etc.,  July  1901). 

Making  a  personal  investigation  into  this  subject  in  England, 
five  years  ago,  we  came  across  the  phrase  “whiskey  money”,  and  on 
enquiry  we  had  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  but  some  of  those  engaged  in  administering  the  grants  had 
already  forgotten  the  precise  form  of  its  origin.  It  appears  that 
when  Goschen  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  a  certain  portion  of 
the  excise  revenue  was  voted  for  the  use  of  the  County  Council  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  compensation  fund  to  facilitate  the 
extinction  of  licenses.  But  the  Government,  at  that  time,  could  not 
carry  the  principle  of  compensation  therefore  the  Councils  were  left 
free  to  use  the  money  in  the  reduction  of  taxation,  or  to  encourage 
education,  especially  technical.  The  use  of  this  money  for  the 
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latter  purpose  soon  became  quite  general.  Thus  by  a  side  wind,  so 
to  speak,  the  County  Councils  were  brought  into  the  sphere  of  edu¬ 
cation.  The  Canadian  reader  may  need  to  be  reminded  that  the 
County  Councils  were  in  England  a  later  creation  than  the  School 
Boards,  the  municipal  councils  of  large  towns  were  of  course  much 
older,  and  in  such  towns  the  School  Boards  were  now  subjected  to 
the  supervision  of  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  local  council. 

THE  BILL  OF  I902. 

The  Government  having  forced  through  the  Commons  this  de¬ 
claration  of  a  new  principle  in  regard  to  “the  local  authority”  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  the  following  year  to  develop  their  scheme,  and  succeeded 
in  placing  a  new  Act  on  the  Statute  Book.  When  the  subject  is  de¬ 
bated  how  far  Mr.  Birrell’s  Bill  represents  a  real  need  and  is  a  legit¬ 
imate  consequence  of  the  action  taken  in  1901  and  1902,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  clear  warning  was  given  by  men  who  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  be  classed  as  fanatics,  “Public  Schools  under  public  manage¬ 
ment  for  all,  which  would  slowly  have  come  round  but  for  the  op¬ 
position  of  powerful  interests  will  have  to  be  the  rallying  cry  of 
the  progressive  section  of  the  English  people  if  once  the  existing 
compromise  of  our  national  system  is  torn  up  in  the  interests  of  ec¬ 
clesiastical  supremacy”.  (E.  Lyulph  Stanley,  Contemporary  Re¬ 
view,  June,  1901).  This  warning  is  surely  clear  enough;  we  have 
also  good  evidence  for  saying  that  “the  progressive  section”  is  well 
represented  in  the  Church  of  England.  The  Bishop  of  Hereford 
said  “But  turning  from  the  Nonconformists  and  their  protest,  we 
are  met  by  another  from  the  still  wider,  more  comprehensive  body 
of  those  who  see  in  the  seventh  clause  of  this  measure  a  cynical  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  fundamental  constitutional  principle  that  every  insti¬ 
tution  which  is  maintained  by  public  rates  and  taxes  should  be  con¬ 
trolled  and  managed  by  duly  appointed  representatives  of  the  con¬ 
tributing  public;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  body  of  objectors 
contain  a  vast  number  of  the  more  intelligent  and  thoughtful  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  established  Church,  as  of  all  other  religious  denomina¬ 
tions.”  (Nineteenth  Century,  Etc.,  Oct.  1902.)  The  Bishop,  at  the 
same  time  w.arned  his  fellow-churchmen  that  the  threat  of  the  Non¬ 
conformists  to  continue  the  fight  “against  new  and  reactionary  leg¬ 
islation  which  compels  them  to  pay  rates  and  taxes  for  a  school  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  Church  from  which  they  conscientiously  dissent,”  must 
be  taken  in  all  seriousness.  For  the  purpose  of  this  article  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  state  that  the  Bill  of  1902  changed  the  “local  authority,” 
thus  abolishing  School  Boards,  throughout  the  country  and  placed 
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the  so-called  “Voluntary”  Schools  upon  the  rates;  and  in  doing  so 
it  provided  that  the  denominational  trustees  of  these  schools 
must  have  a  majority  on  the  committee  of  management.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  we  find  the  specific  Nonconformist  grievance;  al¬ 
though  to  many  the  whole  structure  and  spirit  of  the  Bill  was 
objectionable.  The  kind  of  dogmatic  teaching  given  in  many  of  the 
Church  of  England  schools  was  a  matter  that  incidentally  came  in 
for  much  discussion.  That  “clericalism”  in  the  day  schools  was  a 
force  that  needed  watching  was  practically  admitted  by  the  moder¬ 
ate  Churchman.  Hence  the  adoption  of  the  Kenyon-Stanley  clause 
which  reads  as  follows:  “Religious  instruction  shall  be  given  in  a 
school  not  provided  by  the  local  education  authority  in  accordance 
with  the  tenure  of  the  provisions  (if  any)  of  the  trust  deed  relating 
thereto,  and  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  managers.”  The  last 
few  words  of  this  clause  are  of  great  importance ;  as  the  Spectator 
pointed  out,  “These  simple  words  will  be  found  in  practice  to  over¬ 
ride  any  school  trust  deeds  which  may  have  been  drawn  in  a  re- 
strictively  clerical  sense,  and  to  transfer  the  general  direction  of  the 
religious  instruction  to  the  laity  who  must  always  form  a  majority 
of  the  members”.  At  this  point,  we  must  note  a  change  in  the 
terminology;  henceforth  the  Board  Schools  are  spoken  of  as  “pro¬ 
vided  schools”  and  the  Voluntary  Schools  as  “non-provided  schools". 
The  Nonconformists  and  other  opponents  of  the  Bill  were  told  that 
this  Act  “was  not  a  compromise.  It  represents  a  national  educa¬ 
tional  policy  maintained  and  developed  during  a  Parliamentary 
struggle  extending  over  a  period  of  nearly  9  months,  a  policy  that 
may  hereafter  be  modified  to  meet  a  rising  standard  of  educational 
efficiency  but  one  which  can  never  be  reversed”.  (Spectator,  Dec. 
13th,  1902).  The  reply  was  that  this  policy  was  forced  upon  the 
nation  by  a  Government  that  had  gained  its  large  majority  on  a 
quite  different  issue,  and  that  it  would  be  modified  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

PASSIVE  RESISTANCE. 

It  is  not  our  business  to  justify  passive  resistance;  it  seems  in¬ 
deed  that  when  men  have  the  franchise,  and  constitutional  means  of 
changing  the  law  are  available,  resistance  of  any  kind  can  only  be 
justified  by  very  arbitrary  action  on  the  part  of  the  governing  pow¬ 
ers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  matter  is  not  settled  by  declaring  that 
"A  conscience  which  is  active  in  regard  to  rates  but  inactive  as  re¬ 
gards  taxes,  provides  nothing  but  a  foundation  of  parodox  upon 
which  it  is  impossible  to  build  a  sound  structure”.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  many  men  in  England  of  unquestioned  intelligence  and  good- 
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ness  felt  that  they  would  rather  go  to  gaol  than  pay  their  share  of 
this  particular  rate.  Such  action  may  not  be  logical  but  it  has  more 
than  once  been  effective;  we  remember  in  our  boyhood  the  case  of 
sturdy  Dissenters  who  took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods 
rather  than  pay  the  Church  rate,  and  the  Church  rate  had  to  go 
never  to  return.  It  simply  means  this,  that  in  a  country  like  Eng¬ 
land,  where  there  is  a  fair  share  of  common  sense,  and  not  too  much 
enthusiasm  for  abstract  principles,  the  Passive  Resistance  move¬ 
ment  was  an  indication  of  a  very  general  feeling  against  the  new 
Act.  Thousands  who  did  not  take  part  in  that  movement  were  de¬ 
termined  that,  in  all  constitutional  ways,  they  would  do  their  part  tO' 
bring  about  a  reconsideration  of  the  question. 

THE  BILL  OF  I906. 

The  new  Bill  does  not  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  educational  ma¬ 
chinery,  neither  does  it  propose  to  take  the  non-provided  (voluntary) 
schools  off  the  rates,  but  it  provides  that  they  shall  come  completely 
under  the  control  of  the  local  authority,  that  the  State  shall  pay  for  the 
use  of  the  buildings,  while  the  Church  has  certain  definite  and  limited 
facilities  for  religious  teaching.  The  Bill,  as  it  stands,  contemplates 
three  classes  of  schools;  (i)  The  local  authority  schools  (formerly 
Board  Schools)  ;  (2)  The  transferred  Voluntary  Schools,  have  cer¬ 
tain  denominational  facilities;  (3)  Schools  which  under  special 
circumstances  have  extended  denominational  facilities.  The  Bill 
as  we  have  said,  takes  its  character  from  the  Act  of  1902 ;  an  edu¬ 
cational  expert  (Wesleyan)  who  is  in  sympathy  with  the  modifica¬ 
tions  suggested  by  the  Spectator,  writes  these  significant  words: 
“When,  under  the  late  Government  of  the  country,  denominational 
schools  became  recipients  of  rate-aid  the  concordat,  so  to  speak,  of 
1870  between  the  national  Government  and  the  denominations  in 
regard  to  the  Church  day-schools  of  the  various  denominations  was 
to  a  certain  extent  contravened.  Direct  dependence  to  some  extent, 
on  the  parochial  rates  riveted  upon  the  Church  Schools  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  undenominational  properties’\  Hence  they  are  so  painfully 
at  the  mercy  of  Parliament  to-day.  It  is  not  our  business  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  details  of  this  Bill ;  it  is  sufficient  if  we  have  been  able  to 
show  that  for  almost  a  century  there  has  been  a  movement,  even  if 
often  uncertain  and  confused  towards  a  really  “national”  system  of 
elementary  education;  the  present  discussion  is  only  one  stage  in 
a  long  process.  The  House  of  Commons,  as  at  present  constituted, 
can  scarcely  reject  the  principle  that  public  control  must  go  along 
with  public  aid.  But  there  will  no  boubt  be  fierce  discussion  in- 
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side  and  outside  of  Parliament  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  prin¬ 
ciple  is  applied. 

Several  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Anglican  Church  have  denounced 
the  Bill  as  a  measure  of  compulsory  confiscation  in  which  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  education  of  their  children  in  the  Christian  faith  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  England  is  “meagre  and  un¬ 
satisfactory”.  On  the  other  side,  Mr.  Snowden,  M.P.,  promises  the 
unqualified  opposition  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party  on  the 
ground  that  the  Government  has  made  a  complete  surrender  to  the 
clamour  of  sectarianism,  and  succeeding  in  pleasing  no  one  but  the 
Nonconformists.  As  the  Irish  party  will  probably  feel  that  it  is 
tlieir  duty  to  look  after  the  interests  of  English  Catholics,  there  is 
the  making  of  a  very  pretty  row.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Snowden’s 
statement  that  the  Bill  endows  Nonconformist  religion,  after  what 
has  been  already  said,  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  that  this  Bill 
does  not  touch  that  question  directly;  it  simply  leaves  alone  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  has,  on  the  whole  worked  well  for  thirty  years.  Of  course 
all  citizens  have  a  right  to  demand  such  modifications  as  will,  in  their 
opinion,  make  the  Bill  more  reasonable  and  effective,  but  in  the 
words  of  a  journal  that  defended  the  Bill  of  1902  it  might  be  well 
for  “extreme  denominationalists  to  reflect  upon  the  tremendous  re¬ 
sponsibility  they  assume  in  adopting  a  course  which  lends  momen¬ 
tum  to  the  drift  towards  secularisation.”  (Spectator). 

W.  G.  Jordan. 


ROBERT  HUNTER’S  THEORY  OF 

POVERTY. 


IN  this  era  of  unprecedented  material  prosperity,  with  its  hund^ 
reds  of  multimillionaires,  there  is  sometimes  a  danger  of  forget- 
ing  that,  with  all  our  wealth,  there  still  remains  a  considerable 
element  of  our  population  near  to,  if  not  below,  the  very  verge  of 
starvation.  To  be  told  that  in  the  prosperous  United  States  of 
America  almost  one  quarter  of  the  urban  population  is  in  actual 
poverty  is  to  hear  something  which,  if  true,  is  rather  startling  to  the 
average  man.  And  that  it  is  true  would  be  hard  to  question.  He 
who  makes  the  statement  is  a  man  who  for  nearly  twelve  years  has. 
been  a  settlement  worker  in  such  cities  as  Boston,  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Chicago  and  so  as  an  eye  witness  of  the  conditions  he 
describes,  he  can  speak  with  authority. 

Mr.  Hunter’s  book  on  poverty  (The  McMillan  Co.)  is  com¬ 
posed  of  six  chapters  entitled  respectively.  Poverty,  The  Pauper, 
The  Vagrant,  The  Sick,  The  Child,  The  Immigrant,  and  a  seventh, 
the  least  valuable,  in  which  certain  conclusions  are  drawn.  In  the 
first  of  these,  poverty  is  distinguished  from  pauperism  and  vagrancy. 
A  man  is  said  to  be  in  poverty  who  has  never  accepted  charity  but 
who  lives  in  perpetual  fear  and  danger  of  having  to  accept  it  or 
starve.  To  such  men  Mr.  Hunter  thinks,  the  dread  of  pauperism 
is  the  one  great  agony  of  life.  And  yet  when  such  men  have  at 
last  taken  the  fatal  step  of  consenting  to  receive  alms,  their  agony 
is  over.  Though  infinitely  more  degraded  than  those  in  mere  pover^ 
ty.  “Paupers  are  not,  as  a  rule  unhappy.  They  are  not  ashamed ; 
they  are  not  keen  to  become  independent ;  they  are  not  bitter  or  dis¬ 
contented.  They  have  passed  over  the  line  which  separates  poverty 
from  pauperism.”  On  the  other  hand  those  in  poverty  “live  miser¬ 
ably,  they  know  not  why.  They  work  sore  yet  gain  nothing; 
They  know  the  meaning  of  hunger  and  the  dread  of  want.”  They 
may  be  able  to  get  a  bare  sustenance,  but  they  are  not  able  to  obtain 
those  necessaries  which  will  permit  them  to  maintain  a  state  of 
physical  efficiency. 

Are  there  many  men  in  such  a  pitiable  condition?  In  the  United 
States  there  is  not  sufficient  data  to  render  possible  more  than  a 
rough  estimate.  In  England  it  is  otherwise.  In  London  in  1891 
about  1,300,000  people  or  about  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  entire  popu- 
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lation  were  unable  to  obtain  the  necessaries  for  sound  livelihood. 
Nor  are  these  conditions  entirely  exceptional,  Mr.  Rowntree  in 
1900  made  an  inquiry  in  his  native  town  of  York  and  concluded 
that  over  twenty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  were  in  pov¬ 
erty  and  this  at  a  time  when  trade  was  unusually  prosperous.  In 
the  United  States  in  1891  Professor  Ely  estimated  that  there  were 
3,000,000  paupers.  And  Mr.  Hunter  thinks  that  in  prosperous 
times  not  less  than  fourteen  per  cent.,  and  in  bad  times  not  less  than 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  people  are  in  distress.  And  this  be  it  noted, 
represents  only  the  distress  which  manifests  itself.  Probably  not 
half  of  those  in  poverty  ever  ask  for  assistance.  So  that  it  may  be 
safe  to  say  that  the  number  of  those  in  poverty  in  New  York  as  in 
other  large  cities,  rarely  falls  below  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  all  the 
people. 

Nor  is  the  evil  restricted  to  one  class.  There  are  the  weak, 
the  infirm,  the  drunken,  the  vicious,  the  great  mass  of  economic 
inefficients.  There  are  also  the  unfortunate  ones,  the  widows,  the 
families  of  the  sick  or  injured,  and  those  who  have  been  deprived 
of  their  possessions  by  accident  or  fraud.  But  worse  than  all, 
poverty  touches  many  actual  labourers.  “It  is  safe  to  say  that  a 
large  number  of  workers,  the  mass  of  unskilled  and  some  skilled 
workmen, with  their  families,  fall  beneath  the  poverty  line  at  least 
three  times  during  their  lives,  during  childhood,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  at  old  age.”  The  wages  of  the  unskilled  workman  are 
sufficient  to  support  him  and  his  wife  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
children.  Therefore  as  the  man’s  family  increases  he  drops  below 
the  poverty  line.  When  his  children  begin  to  earn,  he  rises  above 
it,  and  when  his  children  leave  home  or  marry  he  sinks  once  more 
below  the  line  to  spend  an  old  age  in  want. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  pauper  there  is  given  a  glimpse  of  life  in 
the  slums  of  cities  that  might  arouse  pity  in  the  most  callous  of  men. 
So  too  in  the  chapter  on  the  vagrant  there  is  a  picture  which  in¬ 
dicates  what  must  surely  be  the  lowest  social  and  economic  level 
to  which  men  could  possibly  descend.  We  have  heard  of  tw'O-cent 
lodgings,  of  opium  dens,  of  cheap  saloons,  of  gambling  hells,  of 
the  ward-politicians  or  ward-boss.  But  perhaps  to  most  men 
these  terms  are  not  much  more  than  mere  names.  Not  so  with  Mr. 
Hunter.  He  has  seen  and  known  all  that  he  describes  and  his  vivid 
accounts  should  dissipate  any  dream  that  the  worst  evils  of  poverty 
pertain  to  some  past  age  or  to  some  other  continent. 

The  chapters  on  the  sick  and  on  the  immigrant  raise  several  im¬ 
portant  questions.  But  it  is  in  the  chapter  on  the  child  that  the 
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most  startling  facts  reveal  themselves  and  that  the  most  significant 
problems  present  themselves.  Indeed  this  is  not  merely  a  matter 
connected  with  poverty  but  with  the  large  city.  Briefly  the  case 
amounts  to  this;  new  industrial  conditions  have  come  in,  in  which 
the  existence  of  the  child  and  its  needs  have  been  largely  overlooked. 
True  the  city  builds  schools  and  for  about  a  third  of  its  waking 
hours  the  child  may  attemd  these.  But  beyond  this  little  or  nothing 
is  done.  Under  the  old  domestic-industry  system  the  home  pro¬ 
vided  work  or  play  or  both  for  the  child.  Now  there  is  little  use¬ 
ful  work  that  he  can  do  unless  he  becomes  a  slave  in  factory  or  in 
mine.  The  easy  mechanical  tasks  that  children  could  do  are  now 
done  by  machines.  And  in  the  crowded  tenements  there  is  no  room 
for  play,  while  outside  there  is  only  the  street.  True  there  were  al¬ 
ways  tenements,  but  the  problem  is  a  thousandfold  greater  in  our 
day.  In  the  main  the  city  has  forgotten  the  child,  has  forgotten 
especially  one  of  the  greatest  necessities  of  his  nature,  his  need  of 
play.  “When  the  city  came  to  be  the  abode  of  men  the  child  was 
given  the  common  to  replace  the  field,  as  the  city  grew  in  size  the  child 
pushed  from  the  commons  into  a  small  yard,  and  from  the  yard  he 
has  been  thrust  into  the  street.  And  now  the  street-life  is  the  most 
conspicuous  and  universal  thing  in  the  child-life  of  New  York  city. 
There  are  not  less  than  half  a  million  children  in  greater  New  York 
whose  only  playground  is  the  street.”  For  the  child’s  education 
occupying  a  third  of  his  time,  the  city  provides  schools.  For  his 
equally  necessary  play  occupying  another  third  the  city  affords  “the 
street,  the  gutter  and  the  garbage  box.” 

The  results  are  natural  enough.  The  evil  is  both  moral  and 
economic.  The  child  becomes  sharp,  cunning,  but  frequently  use¬ 
less.  The  formation  of  street  “gangs”  with  their  codes  of  honor  and 
their  feuds  with  other  gangs,  the  development  of  criminal  instincts 
and  of  skill  in  evading  the  law,  the  learning  of  all  manner  of  evil  and 
evil  habits — these  are  results  inevitable  and  with  small  promise  for 
the  city  and  the  nation  of  the  future.  There  is  perhaps  no  greater 
social  crime  of  modem  times  than  the  treatment  accorded  by  the  large 
city  to  its  children.  If  men  understood  the  needs  of  the  child 
they  would  realize  that  the  need  for  food  and  clothing  is  no  more  im¬ 
perative  than  is  the  need  for  playgrounds,  accessible,  ample  and 
properly  superintended.  The  problem  is  a  difficult  one  but  it  must 
be  solved  before  the  modern  large  city  can  be  a  fit  place  of  habitat¬ 
ion  for  a  child. 

So  much  for  the  contents  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  book.  As 
a  statement  of  facts  it  should  prove  well  worth  reading  to  any- 
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one  not  acquainted  with  the  conditions  which  are  described.  But 
when  the  author  comes  to  questions  of  causes  and  remedies  he  treads 
less  securely  and  it  is  evident  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  too 
near  to  a  situation  to  see  it  clearly. 

To  consider  all  the  examples  of  this  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
book  would  take  too  much  space  but  it  may  be  well  to  note  a  few  of 
them.  On  page  9,  for  example,  the  author  quotes  with  approval  Car¬ 
lyle’s  protest  against  not  making  proper  provision  for  the  physical 
well-being  of  the  working-classes.  “The  four-footed  worker  has  al¬ 
ready  got  all  the  two-handed  one  is  clamoring  for  *  *  *  There  is  not 
a  horse  in  England  able  and  willing  to  work  but  has  due  food  and 
lodging.”  The  facts  as  stated  by  Carlyle  have  a  measure  of  truth 
in  them.  But  if  the  inference  is  that  the  cases  of  men  and  horses  are 
parallel  or  that  the  problem  of  supplying  me)n  with  food  is  as 
simple  as  supplying  horses — then  the  inference  is  viciously  false. 
Mr.  Hunter  says  that  serfs  and  slaves  were  always  given  at  least 
enough  to  keep  them  physically  well.  Even  if  this  were  true  the 
reason  why  such  a  thing  was  possible  is  easy  to  find.  It  was  possi¬ 
ble  just  because  the  case  of  the  slave  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
horse.  Both  were  under  the  control  of  men  who  could  exercise 
foresight.  Put  the  modern  poverty-striken  element  of  society 
under  control  of  the  energetic,  prudent,  foreseeing  class,  in  the  same 
way  as  horses  are  under  the  control  of  men — do  this  and  all  can  be 
guaranteed  sufficient  food  and  shelter  and  something  to  spare. 
This  Carlyle  would  have  been  willing  to  do.  But  modern  reform¬ 
ers  see  things  differently  and  perhaps  quite  rightly  so.  If  we  could 
devise  some  way  to  make  men  use  their  earnings  wisely  as  wq  can 
take  the  earnings  of  the  horse  and  store  up  the  surplus  for  future 
consumption  there  would  be  more  force  in  Carlyle’s  argument.  But 
some  men,  we  are.  told,  cannot  earn  sufficient  to  admit  of  any  sur¬ 
plus.  If  it  was  as  easy  a  matter  to  deal  with  these  as  it  is  to  deal 
with  horses  who  cannot  earn  any  surplus,  the  problem  would  be 
beautifully  simple.  When  a  horse  is  born  weak  or  diseased  we 
knock  it  on  the  head.  There  was  a  time  when  men  adopted  the,  same 
plan  with  regard  to  weak,  sickly,  or  deformed  humans  but  we  have 
been  forced  to  abandon  that  plan  and  have  not  yet  discovered  any 
way  of  returning  to  it.  So  our  human  problem  is  not  quite  the  same 
as  our  task  of  feeding  horses.  Indeed  we  do  not  feed  all  our  horses. 
We  feed  those  that  are  economically  profitable  to  us  and  kill  the 
rest.  True  the  proportion  of  horses  born  weak  or  deformed  is 
very  small,  but  the  reason  is  quite  obvious.  Our  greater  number 
of  human  weaklings  is,  in  part  at  least,  the  price  we  pay  for  having 
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a  more  developed  moral  consciousness  than  our  remote  ancestors 
had. 

But  there  is  yet  a  more  important  difference  between  providing 
food  for  men  and  providing  it  for  horses — a  difference  that  more 
than  any  other  renders  the  former  problem  almost  infinitely  more 
difficult  of  solution.  The  difference  is  simply  this — that  when  we 
have  enough  horses  of  any  certain  grade  we  stop  the  supply  of  that 
grade.  But  this  is  just  the  thing  that  we  cannot  do  with  certain 
grades  of  men.  Under  any  industrial  condition  we  would  need  a 
certain  number  of  unskilled  laborers.  But  we  do  not  need  and  can¬ 
not  find  employment  for  more  than  a  certain  proportion  of  these. 
And  yet  these  are  the  very  men,  the  supply  of  whom  is  most  abso¬ 
lutely  unregulated.  And  it  seems  to  be  generally  taken  for  granted 
that  this  is  as  it  should  be.  Mr.  Hunter  speaks  of  it  as  if  it  were  a 
matter  of  course.  If  a  young  man  in  midde  or  higher  ranks  of  so¬ 
ciety  marries  before  he  has  reasonably  good  prospects  of  being  able 
to  support  a  wife  and  family  every  one  pities  his  folly.  But  when 
laborers  in  the  slums  of  our  cities  are  guilty  in  thousands  of  the 
same  improvidence  we  pity  the  innocent  victims  of  capitalistic  greed 
whose  wages  are  not  more  than  ‘‘sufficient  to  support  him  and  his 
wife  and  perhaps  one  or  two  children.”  If  the  supply  of  horses 
were  as  unregulated  as  the  supply  of  unskilled  laborers  our  stables 
would  be  Just  as  crowded  with  weak  and  useless  quadrupeds  as  are 
the  slums  of  our  cities  with  paupers,  vagrants  and  economic  in¬ 
efficients  generally. 

Mr.  Hunter  says  that  in  every  city  “there  are  great  districts  of 
people  who  are  up  before  dawn,  who  wash,  dress,  eat  breakfast,  kiss 
wives  and  children,  and  hurry  aw^ay  to  work  or  to  seek  work.  The 
world  rests  upon  their  shoulders ;  it  moves  by  their  muscle  *  *  *  ” 
It  sounds  very  romantic.  But  true  romance  has  a  larger  element  of 
self-denial  in  it  than  most  of  us  like  to  believe.  Then  there  is  the 

nonsense  about  the  w'orld  resting  on  the  shoulders  of  these  men. 

The  world  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  do  the  world’s  work. 
And  the  world’s  work  does  not  consist  entirely  or  even  mainly  of 
unskilled  or  of  manual  labor.  But,  apart  from  this,  it  never  seems 
to  occur  to  Mr.  Hunter  to  ask  what  right  these  men  have  to 
wives  and  children.  He  seems  to  realize  that  the  man  who 

marries  on  the  precarious  income  he  mentions,  wrongs  himself,  his 

v.fife,  and  society  generally — and  that  the  man  who  does  such  a  thing 
is  giving  evidence  of  an  utter  disregard  for  the  future  that  probably 
accounts  very  largely  for  his  inability  to  earn  a  more  satisfactory 
wage. 
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Another  argument  that  never  fails  to  appeal  to  the  popular 
fancy  is  given  by  Mr.  Hunter  in  his  first  chapter.  It  is  based  on 
the  uneven  distribution  of  wealth.  It  is  found  that  three-tenths  of 
one  per  cent,  of  the  families  of  the  United  States  of  America  own 
one-fifth  of  the  wealth  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  something  much 
to  be  deprecated.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  uneven  distribution 
of  wealth  is  not,  in  itself,  an  undesirable  thing.  Wealth  has  two 
uses.  It  may  be  used  for  the  immediate  satisfaction  of  human  wants 
and  in  so  far  as  it  is  so  used  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  so  evenly 
distributed  that  each  man  may  have  that  portion  which  he  can  use 
most  wisely.  Even  here  there  would  be  room  for  very  considerable- 
inequality  of  distribution.  But  wealth  is  also  used  as  a  means  of 
producing  further  wealth,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  capitalized.  And  this 
use  has  come  to  .figure  very  largely  in  modern  industrial  life. 
Wealth  in  the  form  of  capital  is  a  tool  used  to  produce  more  wealth, 
and  the  tools  should  belong  to  him  who  can  use  them.  A 
reaper  is  a  tool  used  for  harvesting  grain.  Reapers  are  very  un¬ 
evenly  distributed.  A  class  called  farmers  possess  all  of  them. 
Doctors,  furriers,  shoemakers,  have  none.  Yet  there  is  no  injustice. 
The  farmer  can  use  them  most  effectively.  So  should  wealth,  inso¬ 
far  as  it  is  capitalized,  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  can  make  it 
most  productive.  This,  at  least,  is  a  principle  which  must  be  taken 
into  account. 

And  once  more,  in  the  chapter  entitled  “Conclusion,”  there  is 
an  odd  mixture  of  wheat  and  chaff.  The  author  describes  the  will¬ 
ingness  of  the  pauper  to  remain  a  pauper.  Then  he  seeks  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  phenomenon.  And  he  finds  it  in  the  fact  that  many 
of  those  who  work  do  not  receive  good  wages  and  are  discouraged 
till  they  despair.  And  this  fact  seems  to  be  attributed  to  the  greed 
of  the  capitalist.  We  have  a  picture  of  a  crowd  of  ragged,  eager 
workmen  waiting  at  the  gates  of  a  factory  till  a  great  red-bearded 
man  comes  and  selects  twenty-three  of  them,  while  the  rest  turn 
sadly  away.  And  the  inference  is  that  if  the  industrial  system  were 
sadly  away.  And  the)i/nference  is  that  if  the  industrial  system  were 
not  wrong  or  if  the  great  red-beard  were  not  a  heartless  monster 
he  would  have  opened  the  gates  and  have  said  to  one  and  all  “Come 
in  and  welcome.”  The  case  looks  very  simple  and  we  are  asked  to 
give  a  verdict  of  “Guilty  of  greed.”  And  of  these  poor  people  we 
are  told  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  how  they  worked  and  star¬ 
ved  and  ached  to  rise  out  of  poverty.  “Girls  and  boys  followed  in 
the  paths  of  their  parents.  *  Mothers  with  babies  toiled 

in  order  to  add  to  the  income.”  It  does  not  appear  that  those  par¬ 
ents  are  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  presence  of  these  girls  and 
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boys  in  an  already  overcrowded  labor-market.  The  blame  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  attach  to  the  capitalists  who  do  not  give  employment  to  all 
comers.  And  this  employment,  be  it  noted,  must  be  in  the  partic¬ 
ular  line  desired  by  the  applicant.  It  seems  to  make  no  difference 
that  millions  of  acres  of  fertile  land  in  North  America  are  waiting 
for  occupants.  Or  that  thousands  of  housewives  cannot  get  reliable 
servants.  In  spite  of  these  facts  we  are  told  that  poverty  is  due  to 
a  series  of  economic  disorders  and  we  might  almost  suppose  that 
poverty  was  a  modern  invention^,  rather  than  an  evil  which,  with  all 
its  present  hideousness,  is  proportionately  less  than  ever  before  since 
countries  have  had  any  very  considerable  population. 

For  those  who  have  little  knowledge  of  the  facts  of 
poverty  Mr.  Hunter’s  book  should  be  well  worth  reading.  And 
this  is  especially  true  perhaps  of  the  chapter  which  deals  with  “The 
Child.”  The  evils  which  the  author  describes  are  real.  Capitalists 
have  often  been  greedy  and  insolent  though  Mr.  Hunter  does  not 
always  give  proof  of  the  fact.  The  condition  of  the  poor  of  our 
large  cities  is  such  as  to  demand  our  intensest  sympathy  and  our 
promptest  action.  The  poor  are  likely  to  become  more  and  more  of 
a  menace  because  they  are  beginning  to  think.  And  the  fact  that 
they  think  blindly  does  not  lessen  the  danger.  They  must  be  made 
to  see,  to  think  sanely,  or  society  will  suffer  for  its  indifference. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  reader  will  do  well  to  guard  against  the  in¬ 
ferences  that  underly  many  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  statements.  Progress 
and  poverty  do  not  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect.  No  imaginable  social  or  industrial  order  could  of  itself 
abolish  poverty.  Alleviation  may  come  and  must  come  from  with¬ 
out.  But  the  only  possible  permanent  remedy  will  be  found  in  the 
slow  process  of  teaching  men  and  women  industry,  frugality  and 
foresight"SO  that  they  may  by  their  own  effort  and  self-denial  in'  all 
things  put  themselves  in  a  position  equal  at  least  to  that  in  which 
the  foresight  of  the  master  put  the  horse  or  the  serf.  That  accom¬ 
plished  they  will  not  long  remain  at  such  a  level  but  will  rise  to  the 
blessings  of  a  freedom  which  cannot  come  from  any  mere  social  sys¬ 
tem  but  which  can  come  only  at  the  price  of  self-control. 

J.  A.  Donnell. 
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TO  all  friends  of  our  educational  system  it  cannot  but  be  a  source 
of  gratification  that  after  years  of  unstable  political  conditions 
the  legislature  of  the  province  has  at  last  reached  a  position  where 
progressive  legislation  is  possible.  It  is  also  gratifying  that  our 
present  government,  thus  favoured  with  an  opportunity,  has  already 
shown  itself  thoroughly  sympathetic  with  progress  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  education,  as  elsewhere.  When  one  has  in  mind  then  this 
spirit  of  progress  and  the  whispers  that  are  abroad  to  which  it  has 
given  rise,  together  with  the  necessities  of  the  case,  he  can  hardly 
be  far  afield  when  he  surmises  that  one  of  the  items  upon  the  gov- 
erment’s  educational  programme  to  receive  early  attention  is  the 
professional  training  of  teachers,  as  distinguished  from  the  acade¬ 
mic.  Any  discussion  of  the  subject,  therefore,  at  the  present  time 
must  be  regarded  as  timely. 

It  is  rumoured,  if  not  officially  announced,  that  the  model 
schools  and  the  normal  college  are  to  be  discontinued.  This 
we  can  well  believe.  It  is  true  they  have  accomplished  a  purpose 
and  a  valuable  onei,  but  that  very  purpose  is  to  prove  their  own  in¬ 
adequacy.  And  yet  the  same  process  of  reasoning  that  justifies  their 
discontinuance  would,  if  applied  to  the  normal  schools,  reach  a  like 
result.  What  then  is  there  to  take  their  place?  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  problems  that  our  legislators  have  to  face.  But  while 
important  it  is  not  difficult,  as  the  experiments  of  the  past  supply  a 
solution. 

In  considering  the  question,  three  distinct  points  should  be 
kept  in  view  all  of  which  are  of  the  highest  importance : 

1st.  The  interest  of  the  teaching  profession; 

2nd.  The  efficiency  of  our  schools — primary  and  second¬ 
ary;  and 

3rd.  The  proper  and  economical  use  of  existing  resources. 
None  of  these  require  defence,  nor  does  the  statement  that  I 
have  here  placed  them  in  the  order  of  their  importance.  With  regard 
to  the  first,  it  may  be  remarked  that  perhaps  no  cause  has  in  the  past 
done  more  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  our  school  system  than  the 
failure  to  recognize  the  interests  of  the  teacher’s  profession  as  such. 
It  is  with  satisfaction  then  that  we  note  that  in  recent  legislation  some 
increase  in  teachers’  salaries  is  provided  for.  This  and  more  is  surely 
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necessary  before  the  teaching  profession  is  at  all  on  a  satisfactory 
basis,  in  which  a  degree  of  legislative  responsibility  similar  to  that 
enjoyed  by  the  medical  and  legal  professions  should  be  intrusted  to 
it.  At  the  same  time  it  is  possible  that  legislation  can  directly  do  little 
more  in  this  direction.  Anything  like  class  legislation  would  invite 
popular  impatience,  and  for  other  and  equally  valid  reasons  would 
scarcely  be  advisable.  The  same  might  be  said  of  efforts  to  serve  the 
interests  of  the  teaching  profession  by  the  organization  of  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  union.  Legislation,  however,  that  would  protect 
the  profession  by  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the  teacher,  would 
from  every  point  of  view  be  warranted.  The  lengthening  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  course  from  one  to  two  years  would  secure  this.  One  can 
readily  see  that  the  profession  thus  guarded  would  be  free  from 
that  which  in  the  past,  more  than  any  other  cause,  has  demoralized 
it  financially  and  otherwise — the  invasion  of  those  who  make  teach¬ 
ing  a  stepping  stone  to  something  else. 

But  such  an  extension  would  be  equally  acceptable  to  the  tax¬ 
payer,  since  the  interest  of  the  schools  demand  this  added  efficiency 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  which  the  extension  of  the  course  promises 
at  least  in  part.  But  it  demands  more.  It  requires  that  the  pro¬ 
fessional  training  of  the  teacher  be  conducted  under  other  conditions 
than  at  present.  Nothing  less  than  the  training  that  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  a  department  of  education  in  the  university  can  adequately 
supply  the  actual  demands.  This  is  considering  only  the  professional 
training  of  the  teacher.  But  every  teacher  should,  for  his  own 
sake,  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  the  school,  come  into  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  the  university  sometime  during  his  course.  Further, 
tact  with  the  university  sometimes  during  his  course.  Further, 
it  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  best  work  can  scarcely  be  done 
in  the  professional  course  unless  there  is  collateral  with  it  an  non- 
profe)Ssional  course  of  study.  This  again  only  the  university  can 
provide.  The  conclusion  thus  seems  obvious  that  two  years  is 
the  minimum  term  and  the  university  the  only  institution  that  can 
provide  what  the  interests  of  the  teaching  profession  as  such  and  the 
necessities  of  the  schools  demand. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  thei  resources  we  have  at  hand.  I  un¬ 
derstand  there  are  upwards  of  6,000  teachers  employed  at  present 
in  the  province.  There  would  likely  have  to  be  provided  in  order 
to  maintain  the  staff,  from  400  to  500  a  year,  which  with  a  two  years 
course  would  make  from  1,000  to  1,200  teachers  in  training  that 
would  have  to  be  provided  for.  This  would  call  for  at  least  four 
institutions  which  of  course  should  be  distributed  throughout  the 
province.  These  we  have  already  in  the  four  universities,  Toronto, 
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Queen’s,  Western  and  Ottawa.  It  is  not  likely  that  with  their  present 
equipment,  the  cost  to  the  province  to  secure  four  effective  depart¬ 
ments  of  education  by  co-operation  in  this  way,  with  the  universities 
would  be  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  amount  that  would  be  required 
to  established  separate  institutions.  And  then,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  the  results  would  bear  no  fair  comparison,  in  any  way,  to  those 
secured  by  co-operation. 

We  need  not  at  this  stage  defend  the  principle  of  co-operating 
with  private  institutions.  The  School  of  Mining  and  agriculturej  at 
Kingston  is  one  evidence  among  others  that  the  government  is  too 
wise  not  to  avail  itself  of  private  enterprise  when  to  do  so  is  in 
the  public  interest. 

Each  institution  might  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  way  peculiar 
to  itself.  It  is  possible,  for  instance,  that  only  some  of  thei  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Ottawa  University  might  be  at  the  service  of  the  pro¬ 
vince.  Then  a  larger  number  of  chairs  should  be  established  by 
the  province  and  use  could  be  made  of  the  excellent  building  now 
used  as  a  normal  school.  I  cannot  but  think,  too,  that  arrangements 
could  be  made  with  the  Dominion  Government,  by  which,  through 
the  establishment  of  lectureships,  the  vast  material  of  a  scientific 
character  already  gathered  in  connection  with  the  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey  and  related  departments,  could  be  made  use  of  with  results  alto¬ 
gether  out  of  proportion  to  the  expense  it  would  involve. 

With  this  equipment  then  teachers  might  be  required: 

1st.  To  be  matriculants  or  senior  matriculants  for  primary 
schools  and  graduates  or  honour  graduates  for  secondary. 

2nd.  To  attend  any  one  of  the  four  universities,  where  they 
would  pursue  for  two  years  a  two-fold  course,  a  major  course  in 
education,  of  say,  fifteen  hours  a  week  and  a  minor  course  of 
nine  or  ten  hours  a  week,  to  be  elective. 

This  surely  w'ould  secure  all  the  ends  we  pointed  out  as  essential. 
It  would,  by  making  use  of  the  resources  at  hand,  provide  a  pro¬ 
fessional  course  satisfactory  alike  in  its  conditions  and  thoroughness 
and  secure  to  the  teaching  profession  advantages  indispensable  both 
to  it  and  to  the  schools  of  the  province,  simply  by  contributing  im¬ 
measurably  to  the  efficiency  of  our  teachers. 


Eber.  Crummy. 
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REPORTS  REGARDING  THE  VARIOUS  FACULTIES  FOR  THE  SESSION, 

i905-’o6. 

The  sixty-fifth  session  has  closed,  and  there  are  many  en¬ 
couraging  features  in  the  work  and  progress  of  the  University. 
The  enrollment  for  the  session  has  been  as  follows : — 

1904-05  1905-06 


Students  in  Arts  (in  attendance)  .  335  383 

Post-graduates  in  Arts  (in  attendance)  .  24  33 

Undergraduates  in  Arts  (extra-mural) .  199  188 

Post-graduates  in  Arts  (extra-mural)  .  14  12 

Students  in  Theology  .  38  36 

Students  in  Practical  Science  .  162  191 

Students  in  Medicine  .  208  223 


980  1066 

Registered  in  two  Faculties  .  23  24 


Total  number  of  students  .  957  1042 

Increase  over  preceding  year  .  60  85 


Two  Convocations  have  been  held,  at  which  degrees  were  con¬ 
ferred,  one  specially  for  Medical  students.  Hereafter  there  will  be 
held  at  the  close  of  the  session,  only  one  regular  Convocation,  at 
which  the  degrees  in  Medicine  will  be  conferred  along  with  those 
in  the  other  Faculties,  the  Medical  session  having  recently  been 
lengthened. 

The  following  degrees  have  been  conferred: — 


In  Arts  (B.  A.  65,  M.A.  20,  Ph.  D.  2) .  87 

In  Practical  Science  (B.  Sc.) . 18 

In  Medicine  (M.D.  C.M.) . 53 

In  Theology  (Testamurs,  12;  B.D,  3) . 15 


The  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on  Dr.  C.  K. 
Clark,  of  Toronto,  Mr.  J.  S.  Willison,  of  Toronto,  and  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie,  of  New  York. 


TRUSTEES. 

Vacancies  have  been  caused  upon  the  Board  of  Trustees  by 
the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Warden,  and  the  resignation  of  Hon.  E. 
H.  Bronson. 

Last  year  the  Trustees  were  authorized  to  procure  from  the 
Parliament  of  Canada  the  legislation  necessary  to  place  upon  the 
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Board  five  additional  members  to  represent  the  graduates.  A  Bill 
for  this  purpose  has  been  presented  to  Parliament  and  has  already 
passed  its  third  reading.  Its  provisions  are  as  follows : — 

1.  The  graduates  of  Queen’s  College  at  Kingston  are  hereby 
empowered  to  elect  five  persons  to  be  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  said  College,  in  addition  to  the  present  members  of 
the  said  Board,  and  such  persons  may  be  selected  without  regard 
to  their  Church  connection. 

2.  One  of  the  Trustees  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  retire  annually,  and  the  order  of  such  retirement  shall  be 
prescribed  by  By-law  of  the  said  University  Council. 

3.  The  University  Council  may  pass  By-laws  to  regulate  the 
election  of  such  Trustees. 

THE  STAFF. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  additions  to  the  Staff  in  the 
Arts  Department. 

During  the  past  year  the  Department  of  Modern  Languages 
has  been  strengthened  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Patchett, 
M.A.,  to  the  Assistantship  which  has  been  generously  provided  for 
by  Mr.  William  Mackenzie,  of  Toronto. 

An  Assistant-Professor  has  lately  been  appointed  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Botany,  a  subject  that  has  of  recent  years  acquired  in¬ 
creased  importance  through  the  prominence  given  to  Nature  Studies 
in  the  Public  Schools.  The  Board  have  fortunately  been  able  to 
secure  for  this  position  Prof.  W.  T.  McClement,  M.A.,  a  graduate 
of  Queen’s,  at  present  on  the  staff  of  the  Armour  Institute,  Chi¬ 
cago.  An  Assistant-Professor  will  also  be  appointed  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  History. 

The  appointment  of  post-graduate  students  as  Fellow's  has 
been  found  to  work  so  well  in  other  universities,  and  in  those  de¬ 
partments  of  Queen’s  in  which  it  has  been  introduced,  that  the 
Trustees  are  extending  this  method  of  strengthening  the  Staff.  Not 
that  these  would  be  regarded  as  supplying  the  place  of  Assistant 
Professors,  but  rather  as  an  advance  upon  tutors  as  hitherto  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  as  qualifying  men  of  promise  for  more  important  po¬ 
sitions.  It  has  therefore  been  agreed  to  appoint  two  Fellows  in  the 
Department  of  English  Language  and  Literature,  and  one  (Mr. 
Oscar  Skelton,  M.A.)  has  been  appointed  in  the  Department  of  Po¬ 
litical  Science  and  Economics. 

The  retirement  of  Prof.  Pike  and  the  death  of  Prof.  Nicholson 
rendered  vacant  the  Professorship  of  Latin  and  the  Assistant-Pro¬ 
fessorship  of  Classics.  Prof.  Nicholson  occupied  the  Chair  of  Com- 
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parative  Philology  and  Sanscrit,  as  well  as  the  Assistantship  in 
Classics.  He  died  on  the  28th  Feb.,  having  served  the  University 
with  unwearying  fidelity  since  1877,  and  having  enjoyed  the  esteem 
of  all  his  colleagues,  and  the  affectionate  regard  of  successive  gen¬ 
erations  of  students.  Mr.  George  W.  Mitchell,  M.A.,  has  been 
appointed  to  succeed  him,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  appointment  to 
the  vacant  Professorship  of  Latin  will  be  made  early  in  September. 

Owing  to  the  erection  of  the  Science  buildings,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  remove  the  old  Astronomical  Observatory.  Difficulty  was 
experienced  in  securing  a  suitable  site  for  a  new  one,  but  this  has 
now  been  overcome,  and  through  the  generosity  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  an  excellent  site  has  been  purchased  in  close  proximity  to 
the  College.  The  Trustees  have  resolved  to  proceed  at  an  early 
date  with  the  erection  of  a  new  Observatory. 

GYMNASIUM. 

The  Alma  Mater  Society,  working  in  conjunction  with  the 
Trustees  of  the  University,  is  erecting  a  Gymnasium.  The  build¬ 
ing  will  be  sixty  feet  wide,  and  a  hundred  and  five  feet  long,  built 
on  the  most  approved  lines.  It  is  expected  that  it  will  be  ready  for 
use  next  October,  and  that  a  competent  instructor  will  then  be  in 
charge.  This  Gymnasium  will  make  the  athletic  equipment  of  the 
University  most  complete,  as  we  have  already  three  football  fields, 
six  tennis-courts,  and  a  good  quarter-mile  cinder  running  track, 
while  the  Kingston  skating  and  curling  rinks  are  on  the  College 
grounds. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Additional  scholarships  have  recently  been  founded,  one  by 
Mr.  R.  McLaughlin,  Oshawa,  of  the  annual  value  of  $125 ;  one  by 
Mr.  H.  H.  McMillan,  of  Davenport,  Wash.,  of  the  annual  value  of 
$50,  and  one  by  Mr.  Uriah  Wilson,  M.P.,  Napanee,  of  the  annual 
value  of  $25.  To  each  of  these  there  will  be  attached  by  the  Trust¬ 
ees  exemption  from  class  fees  during  the  four  years  of  the  Arts 
course. 


THEOLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

During  the  past  session  there  were  thirty  students  in  attend¬ 
ance  on  the  regular  Theological  classes,  and  six  post-graduate  stu¬ 
dents,  three  of  whom  were  in  attendance,  in  all  thirty-six.  Of  these 
thirteen  completed  their  course,  and  received  their  .Testamurs, 
namely,  J.  S.  Caldwell,  B.A.,  A.  E.  Cameron,  B.A.,  J.  A.  Donnell, 
M.A.,  John  Ferguson,  B.A.,  C.  E.  Kidd,  B.A.,  W.  J.  Kidd,  B.A., 
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M.  A.  F.  Lindsay,  B.A.,  M.  F.  Munro,  B.A.,  J.  M.  Macdonald,  B.A., 
D.  A.  Mackeracher,  B.A.,  J.  D.  Mackinnon,  J.  A.  Stewart,  and  1. 
H.  Woods,  B.A. 

Messrs.  J.  A.  Petrie,  B.A.,  and  H.  T.  Wallace,  B.A.,  having 
passed  successfully  all  the  prescribed  examinations,  received  the 
•degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  Mr.  Wallace  has  been  appointed 
Fellow  in  Hebrew  for  next  session. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  the  Theological  Classes, 
conducted  by  the  members  of  the  Staff,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Milligan 
kindly  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Work  of  the  Preacher,  that 
were  most  helpful  and  were  greatly  appreciated  by  the  students. 

THE  ENDOWMENT  FUND. 

Last  year  the  Rev.  Robert  Laird  was  appointed  special  agent 
-of  the  Endowment  Fund,  and  he  has  been  giving  his  undivided  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  work,  visiting  many  sections  of  the  Province  and  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  interests  of  the  Fund. 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Laird’s  Report  will  be  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest: — 

Since  the  inception  of  the  movement  to  secure  an  additional 
Endowment  of  $500,000,  the  general  plan  adopted  has  been  to 
work  through  the  Presbyteries  and  congregations  of  the  Church,  in 
co-operation  with  Queen’s  Alumni  Associations,  and,  where  these 
did  not  exist,  with  the  graduates  of  the  University.  The  claims  of 
the  Endowment  has  been  presented  to  the  Presbyteries  of  the 
Central  Synods,  with  the  exception  of  Huron,  Algoma,  and  North 
Bay,  and  strong  committees  have  been  appointed  to  further  the 
work  of  canvassing.  The  responsibility  which  the  Church  has  un¬ 
dertaken  and  the  character  of  the  work  done  in  the  University  have 
been  discussed  in  the  pulpits  of  125  congregations,  and  in  almost 
all  of  these  an  active  canvass  has  been  made  for  subscriptions. 

Meetings  in  the  interest  of  the  work  have  also  been  held  by  the 
Alumni  Associations  of  British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Manitoba,  Ot¬ 
tawa,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  and  London.  At  each  one  of  these  the 
Financial  Agent  was  present,  and  was  assured  of  the  hearty  co¬ 
operation  of  the  members. 

The  graduates  of  the  University,  wherever  found,  have  allied 
themselves  with  the  work  in  the  most  hearty  way,  and  have  already 
proved  themselves  indispensable  to  the  work  of  the  movement. 
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Public  addresses  of  great  value  have  also  been  made  by  the  Prin¬ 
cipal,  Vice-Principal  Watson,  and  Professors  Shortt  and  Dyde  at 
various  places,  dealing  with  higher  education,  or  more  particularly 
setting  forth  the  distinctive  work  of  Queen’s  in  the  educational  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  country. 

Discussion  in  pulpit  and  on  platform  has  been  supplemented 
by  abundant  distribution  of  literature,  descriptive  of  the  history  and 
work  of  the  University.  The  results  flowing  from  this  cannot  be 
estimated  by  subscriptions  alone,  but  by  increased  knowledge  of  the 
University  and  the  extension  of  its  influence.  This  campaign  of 
education  regarding  the  ideals  and  progress  of  the  institution  has 
been  very  materially  aided  by  the  press.  Its  attitude  has  been 
most  gratifying,  for,  in  addition  to  the  Church  papers,  twenty-five 
dailies  and  nine  weeklies,  in  widely  separated  districts,  have  given 
large  space  to -faking  known  the  service  that  Queen’s  is  rendering 
to  the  country,  in  many  cases  publishing  illustrated  articles  and 
sympathetic  editorials. 

Financial  returns,  while  disappointing  in  many  quarters,  have 
on  the  whole  been  fairly  satisfactory,  considering  the  many  heavy 
claims  upon  the  country.  It  was  reported  to  the  General  Assembly  in 
June  1905  that  $125,000  had  been  promised.  The  total  amount  now 
assured,  including  cash  contributions,  subscriptions,  and  sums  secur¬ 
ed  by  bequest,  is  $230,000.  Important  and  promising  districts  are 
yet  piactically  untouched,  such  as  Montreal,  Quebec,  Kingston, 
Lanark  and  Renfrew,  and  large  sections  of  Western  and  Northern 
Ontatio.  Meantime  the  interest  is  widening  and  deepening.  Many 
graduates  of  other  universities  are  aiding  not  merely  by  sympathy 
but  by  generous  gifts.  The  frequent  setting  forth  of  the  work  of 
the  University  in  pulpit,  platform  and  press  is  giving  the  country 
a  much  truer  appreciation  of  its  ideals  and  the  quality  of  its  in¬ 
struction.  We  have  every  confidence  that,  as  the  movement  con¬ 
tinues  to  gather  strength,  our  plea  will  become  more  convincing  to 
men  of  both  large  and  moderate  means,  and  will  result  in  a  more 
liberal  response  to  the  growing  needs  of  the  University. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MINING. 

ihe  School  of  Mining  practically  serves  as  the  School  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Science  for  the  University.  The  Report  submitted  to  the 
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Board  of  Governors  by  Dean  Dupuis  and  Prof.  Goodwin  draws  at¬ 
tention  to  various  features  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the 
School.  The  following  extracts  from  this  Report  are  of  general 
interest : — 

The  attendance  during  the  session  of  1905-06  was  192,  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  28  on  the  attendance  of  the  preceding  session.  The  stu¬ 
dents  are  distributed  by  countries  as  follows: — Ontario  153,  Que¬ 
bec  8,  P.  E.  Island  2,  Nova  Scotia  2,  New  Brunswick  i,  Manitoba 
6,  Alberta  i,  British  Columbia  6,  United  States  9,  Great  Britain  2, 
British  West  Indies  Bermuda  i. 

These  statistics  show  the  growing  importance  of  the  School 
of  Mining  as  a  College  of  Practical  Science,  not  only  for  Ontario 
but  for  the  whole  Dominion. 

The  growing  numbers,  however,  have  brought  their  difficulties. 
The  drafting  classes  are  now  so  large  that  some  provision  must  be 
made  for  their  fuller  accommodation.  In  the  case  of  chemical  lab¬ 
oratories  the  number  of  students  who  can  work  in  a  laboratory  is 
limited  by  the  number  of  sets  of  apparatus  which  can  be  kept  in  the 
laboratory.  In  two  of  our  laboratories  we  have  this  session  reached 
that  limit,  and  so  must  consider  the  problem  of  providing  more  lab-- 
oratory  space.  Class  rooms  are  also  becoming  too  small.  If  the 
numbers  increase  next  session  the  Chemistry  lecture  room  will  be 
too  small  for  the  Junior  class.  To  meet  this  difficulty  it  may  be 
necessary  to  divide  the  class  into  two  sections,  one  to  include  Arts 
and  Practical  Science  students,  and  the  other,  Medical  students. 
As  this  will  largely  increase  the  work  of  the  Department,  it  will 
necessitate  the  appointment  of  another  Assistant.  This  will  be  all 
the  more  necessary  as,  by  an  arrangement  with  the  Ontario  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  we  are  now  giving  a  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Chemistry  to  the  students  of  the  Dairy  School.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Lecturer  on  Organic  and  Agricultural  Chemistry  is 
therefore  desirable.  He  would  be  available  at  all  times  to  make 
tests  and  carry  on  investigations  in  connection  with  the  Dairy 
School.  A  fair  arrangement  would  be  for  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  to  pay  half  his  salary. 

In  all  our  departments  Professors  are  put  under  severe  strain 
owing  to  the  lack  of  Assistants.  Every  student  in  Practical  Science 
requires  a  considerable  amount  of  individual  attention.  When  the 
classes  pass  the  limit  of  fifty  or  sixty  the  lecturer  can  do  little  more 
than  give  general  guidance  and  inspiration.  It  is  impossible  with 
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larger  classes  to  question  students,  to  set  and  examine  exercises  of¬ 
ten  enough,  and  to  get  in  touch  with  individuals.  This  is  why  we 
now  need  a  staff  of  assistants  of  the  rank  of  Fellows. 

The  testing  work  done  in  the  Mining  Laboratory  for  the  past 
four  years  includes  twenty-three  mill,  concentration,  and  furnace 
tests  on  a  great  variety  of  ores,  most  of  them  from  Ontario  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

1902-03. 

1.  Stamp-mill  run  on  quartz  gold  ore,  for  W.  C.  McQuaig,  Esq., 

Toronto. 

2.  Stamp-mill  run  with  cyaniding  of  tailings  on  ore  from  Sunrise  Min¬ 

ing  Co.,  Rat  Portage. 

3.  Concentratio'n  of  molybdenite  ore  for  Messrs.  Hart  and  Folger, 

Kingston. 

4.  Magnetic  concentration  of  iron  ores  from  various  Ontario  disticts. 

1903-04 

1.  Amalgamation  and  cyanide  test  on  quartz  from  Jack  Lake  Gold 

Mining  Co.,  Sturgeon  Lake. 

2.  Separation  and  Magnetic  refining  of  graphite  from  Black  Donald 

Mine. 

3.  Magnetic  concentration  of  flue  dust  from  Hamilton  Iron  Furnace  Co. 

4.  Magnetic  concentration  of  titaniferous  iron  ore  for  the  Quebec  De¬ 

partment  of  Lands  and  Mines. 

5.  Oil  concentration  and  cyaniding  of  dry  silver  ores  from  Slocan,  B.C. 

6.  Concentration  of  lead-zinc  ores  from  the  Richardson  mine,  Fron- 

tenac  County. 

1904- 05. 

1.  Stamp-mill  test  with  cyaniding  of  tailings  on  9  ton  lot  of  quartz  ore 

from  the  Mariposa  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Michipicoton  District. 

2.  Metallurgical  treatment  of  high  grade  silver-cobalt  ore  from  the  La 

Rose  mine,  Cobalt. 

3.  Magnetic  concentration  of  iron  ore  from  the  Belmont  Iron  Mine. 

4.  Concentration  test  on  several  tons  of  lead  ore  from  the  old  Fronte- 

nac  Lead  Mine. 

1905- 06. 

1.  Concentration  and  metallurgical  treatment  of  low  grade  silver  ores 

in  100  lb.  and  ton  lots  from  the  Trethewey  Mine,  Temiskaming 
district. 

2.  Similar  tests  on  two  lots  from  the  Buffalo  Mining  Co.’s  mine,  near 

Cobalt. 

3.  Similar  tests  on  one  lot  from  the  La  Rose  mine. 

4.  Metallurgical  treatment  of  high  grade  Temiskaming  ores. 

5.  Concentration  tests  on  two  lots  of  corundum  ore  from  Craigmont, 

to  find  an  improved  method  of  crushing  and  saving  values. 

6.  Distilling  and  melting  amalgam  for  Mohawk  Gold  Mining  Co. 

7.  Smelting  test  on  copper  ores  from  the  El  Dorado  Copper  Mine. 

These  tests  and  investigations  have  been  made  under  consid¬ 
erable  difficulties  due  ( i )  to  the  small  amount  of  time  left  for  such 
w^ork  after  the  professor’s  teaching  work  has  been  done;  and  (2) 
to  the  lack  of  a  suitable  building  for  the  furnace  tests.  Professor 
Kirkpatrick  is  obliged  to  build  a  temporary  furnacb  out  of  doors 
for  such  cases.  It  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  Mining  and 
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Metallurgical  industries  of  t’le  Province  if  an  arrangement  could 
be  made  to  keep  this  Department  busy  testing  and  investigating 
ores  all  the  year.  This  could  be  done  by  providing  a  technically- 
trained  laboratory  assistant  to  work  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Kirkpatrick.  An  annual  report  to  the  Bureau  of, Mines  would  em¬ 
body  the  results  of  these  investigations.  This  report  could  not  fail 
to  add  greatly  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  publications  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  It  is  likely  that  the  Department  of  Lands  and 
Mines  would  assist  in  this. 

The  equipment  of  the  Department  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy 
has  been  added  to  as  follows : — Colorado  Iron  Works  Impact 
Screen,  Parr  Standard  Calorimeter,  settling  tank  for  amalgamated 
material  lixiviation,  slime  tank,  electrolytic  apparatus  and  balances 
for  the  new  room  set  apart  for  those  purposes,  two  drafting  tables,, 
boards,  etc.,  with  some  smaller  additions  such  as  assay  furnaces 
built  by  the  laboratory  assistant.  A  lecture  room  has  been  tempo¬ 
rarily  fitted  up  in  the  Geology  Department,  and  a  small  private 
room  in  the  Mining  Laboratory.  There  is  need  for  better  accom¬ 
modation  for  this  department. 

The  Staff  of  the  Department  of  Electrical  and  Mechanical 
Engineering  has  been  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  demon¬ 
strator  in  Drawing  and  Electrical  Engineering.  The  practical  work 
has  been  extended,  and  a  start  made  in  original  research,  an  im¬ 
portant  Ontario  subject,  viz.,  the  manufacture  of  zinc  from  its  ores, 
having  been  investigated  with  considerable  success.  To  meet  the 
increased  demand  for  electrical  power  it  has  been  necessary  to  in- 
stal  an  additional  generator  with  a  capacity  of  30  kilowatts. 

Two  laboratories  have  been  equipped  for  the  Civil  Engineer¬ 
ing  Department,  (i)  a  Testing  Laboratory,  and  (2)  a  Cement 
Laboratory.  In  the  former  there  have  been  installed  a  100,000  lbs. 
Riehle  testing  machine,  with  automatic  and  auto  attachment  for 
tensile,  compressing,  and  transverse  tests,  a  Riehle-Yale  extenso- 
meter,  measuring  changes  of  length  as  small  as  one  fifth-thousandth 
of  an  inch,  planimeters,  manometers,  etc.  The  Cement  Laboratory 
has  been  equipped  with  cement  tables  built  by  the  students,  a  2,000 
lb.  automatic  testing  machine,  and  a  complete  outfit  for  scientific 
and  commercial  tests  of  cement,  brick,  and  building  stone.  The 
Department  has  also  largely  increased  its  equipment  of  surveying 
instruments  by  the  addition  of  transits,  levels,  sextants,  compasses, 
barometers,  standard  tapes,  and  other  appliances  necessary  for  in¬ 
struction  in  the  various  branches  of  surveying  and  field  work.  A 
lantern  and  a  refiectoscope  have  been  installed  in  the  lecture  room. 
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Large  numbers  of  maps,  charts,  and  books  of  instruction  have 
been  furnished  free  by  the  Dominion  and  Ontario  Governments, 
and  a  good  set  of  charts  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  has  been  pur¬ 
chased. 

In  repairing  injured  apparatus  and  machinery,  as  well  as  in 
constructing  many  new  and  distinct  appliances  the  work-shops  have 
been  of  signal  service,  and,  besides  furnishing  practice  for  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  mechanical  work,  they  save  many  hundreds  of  dollars  to 
the  institution  every  year.  The  placing  of  a  new  planer,  6  ft.  x  20 
ft.  X  20  ft.,  in  the  shops  has  given  a  great  increase  to  our  powers  of 
construction.  The  clock  which  now  adorns  the  tower  of  Grant  Hall 
was  constructed  throughout  in  the  shops,  and  served  as  a  capital 
object  lesson  to  the  students  in  building  fine  machines.  In  order 
to  complete  the  importance  and  usefulness  of  the  shops  better 
blacksmithing  facilities  and  some  means  of  moulding  and  casting, 
if  only  in  lead,  are  urgently  needed.  But  this,  of  course,  would  re¬ 
quire  new  buildings,  as  the  shops  are  at  present  fully  occupied. 

The  Museum  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  has  been  supplied 
v;ith  five  more  cases  of  specimens  of  rocks  and  minerals.  These 
will  be  added  to  during  the  summer,  but  it  will  take  several  years 
to  prepare,  label,  and  place  the  tons  of  good  specimens  which  are 
on  hand. 

( 

The  retirement  of  Prof.  D.  H.  Marshall  from  the  Department 
of  Physics  was  temporarily  met  by  the  appointment  of  three  dem¬ 
onstrators.  An  advertisement  has  been  published  asking  for  ap¬ 
plications  for  the  vacant  chair. 

It  is  evident  from  our  experience  of  this  session  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  first  year  need  more  personal  teaching.  This  has  been 
particularly  felt  in  the  Departments  of  English,  Mathematics,  and 
Physics,  in  which  more  tutorial  assistance  should  be  provided.  It 
is  understood  that  the  University  is  prepared  to  make  this  pro¬ 
vision  in  English. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  has  been  instituted  by  the 
University  to  follow  that  of  Master  of  Science  established  last  ses¬ 
sion.  These  higher  degrees  will  encourage  post  graduate  and  re¬ 
search  work. 

That  the  School  is  doing  good  work,  and  work  which  recom¬ 
mends  itself  to  the  public,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  (i)  our  staff 
are  called  upon  to  do  more  consulting  and  investigating  work  than 
they  have  time  to  attend  to,  and  (2)  every  new  graduate  almost 
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immediately  finds  satisfactory  employment.  There  have  been  dur- 
ing  the  last  few  months  more  applications  for  graduates  than  there 
were  graduates  to  reply  to.  The  demand  exceeds  the  supply, — surely 
a  healthy  condition. 

We  are  amply  fulfilling  the  purpose  for  which  the  Legislature 
of  the  Province  joined  with  the  subscribers  to  place  us  here,  viz,  to 
forward  the  mining  and  metallurgical  interests  of  the  Province  by 
education,  research,  and  the  distribution  of  information;  and,  in 
addition,  we  are  equipping  for  careers  iin  other  departments  of 
engineering  many  young  men  who  would  find  such  an  education 
out  of  their  reach  were  the  School  not  in  existence  where  it  is. 

(Signed)  N.  F.  Dupuis,  Dean. 

(Signed)  W.  L.  Goodwin,  Director. 


THE  MEDICAL  FACULTY. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Report  submitted  by  the  Dean 
of  the  Medical  Faculty  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  will  be  of  general 
interest : — 

The  fifty-second  session  of  the  Medical  Faculty  has  been  one 
of  the  most  satisfactory  in  the  history  of  the  College.  The  attend¬ 
ance  has  increased  by  15,  making  a  total  of  223.  The  work  of  the 
teaching  staff  has  been  improved  by  better  organization.  The 
teaching  of  medicine  has  been  divided  so  that  two  professors  are 
giving  didactic  lectures,  and  three  professors  and  three  assistants 
clinical  lectures.  This  arrangement  has  had  the  desirable  result  of 
largely  increasing  the  number  of  patients  available  for  teaching 
purposes.  A  modification  of  the  surgical  teaching,  on  the  same 
line,  may  possibly  be  undertaken  by  the  Faculty. 

The  teaching  of  Anatomy  has  also  greatly  improved  during 
the  past  three  years.  The  work  of  the  dissecting  room  is  now  con¬ 
ducted  like  any  other  class,  and  none  but  those  working  are  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  room.  This  has  had  a  markedly  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  quality  of  the  work  done,  as  well  as  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
student. 

In  regard  to  the  endowment  fund  for  the  Chair  of  Anatomy  I 
have  to  report  that  very  few  subscriptions  have  so  far  been  secured. 
A  canvass  among  our  Medical  graduates  shows  that  many  of  them 
;are  still  under  obligation  to  the  University,  either  to  the  Grant  Hall 
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or  to  the  former  Endowment  fund.  A  number  of  promises  have 
been  secured,  however,  some  for  subscriptions  later  on,  and  two- 
for  bequests.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  time  the  desired  amount  will 
be  secured. 

As  to  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Etherington,  and  the  work  done 
by  him,  I  have  to  report  that  he  is  already  one  of  the  most  valuable 
teachers  we  have,  and  that  no  greater  advance  has  ever  been  made 
in  the  College  than  that  accomplished  by  securing  the  undivided, 
services  of  a  teacher  in  this  Department.  I  think  the  time  has  now 
come  when  the  work  of  Dr.  Etherington  in  Comparative  Anatomy 
or  Animal  Morphology,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Knight’s  Depart¬ 
ment,  should  be  erected  into  a  separate  course  of  study.  Certainly 
this  should  be  done  not  later  than  next  year.  In  appreciation  of 
his  services  the  Faculty  has  voted  to  Dr.  Etherington  the  sum  of 
$200,  towards  his  expenses  abroad  where  he  has  gone  to  study 
during  the  summer.  This  vote,  however,  only  makes  his  salary 
equal  to  that  of  an  Assistant-Professor  in  the  University. 

A  year  ago  the  Ontario  Government  announced  that  it  would 
grant  a  large  sum  for  the  advancement  of  medical  education  in  To¬ 
ronto  University.  As  this  was  a  departure  from  the  previous  policy 
of  the  Government,  and  contrary  to  the  promise  made  to  the  House 
of  Assembly  when  the  Medical  School  became  a  faculty  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  way  was  opened  for  an  appeal  to  the  Government  ta 
recognize  the  work  being  done  by  this  Faculty  for  medical  educa¬ 
tion  in  Eastern  Ontario.  A  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Faculty 
and  forwarded  to  the  Premier,  and  private  negotiations  were  en¬ 
tered  upon  with  members  of  the  Government . At  our  last  inter¬ 

view  the  main  point  under  discussion  was  the  amount  to  be 
granted,  Mr.  Whitney  evidently  having  decided  that  a  grant  would 
be  made.  We  hope  a  satisfactory  announcement  will  soon  be 
published. 

I  beg  to  report  that  as  Dean  I  have  had  the  cordial  support 
and  assistance  of  every  member  of  the  Faculty,  and  that  I  am  es¬ 
pecially  indebted  to  Dr.  W.  T.  Connell,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty, 
for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  has  transacted  the  business  and 
kept  the  records. 

April,  1906.  (Signed)  J.  C.  Connell,  Dean. 

It  is  gratifying  to  add  that  since  Dean  Connell’s  report  was 
presented  to  the  Trustees,  the  Government  and  Legislature  of  Ont¬ 
ario  have  passed  a  vote  of  $50,000,  to  “the  Medical  Faculty  oi 
Queen’s  College,  for  the  promotion  of  Medical  education.” 
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ANIMAL  BIOLOGY. 

The  Department  of  Animal  Biology  is  common  to  Arts  and 
Medicine.  Prof.  Knight  reports  that  the  total  registered  attend¬ 
ance  during  the  session  was  154,  of  whom  9  were  extra-murals. 
The  following  extracts  from  his  report  are  of  general  interest : — 

An  additional  instructor  in  Systematic  Zoology,  and  further 
development  of  the  Museum  are  the  two  pressing  needs  of  my  de¬ 
partment.  My  last  year’s  report  called  attention  to  the  vastly  in¬ 
creased  importance  which  Botany  and  Zoology  receive  in  the  new 
programme  of  study  for  Public  and  High  Schools.  The  promin¬ 
ence  which  is  therein  given  to  these  subjects,  and  to  Nature  Study 
in  general,  will  be  amply  justified  if  such  studies  are  kept  withim 
proper  bounds.  But  in  order  that  this  work  may  be  properly  done^ 
the  Universities,  High  Schools,  and  the  Normal  Schools  must  co¬ 
operate  with  each  other.  The  Universities  and  High  Schools  must 
furnish  the  necessary  scientific  scholarship;  the  Normal  Schools 
must  show  teachers  how  to  utilize  this  scientific  scholarship  in  the 
training  of  Public  School  pupils.  As  I  pointed  out  in  my  report  of 
last  year  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Trustees  to  provide  as  soon  as 
possible  additional  facilities  for  teaching  Botany  and  Animal  Bi¬ 
ology.  Chief  among  these  should  be  an  assistant  to  Prof.  Fowler. 
This  assistant  should,  in  addition,  develop  Museum  work  by  adding 
to  the  specimens  and  by  giving  regular  instruction  in  Systematic  Zo¬ 
ology,  more  particularly  to  our  Honour  students. 

April,  1906. 

(Signed)  A.  P.  Knight. 

In  harmony  with  Dr.  Knight’s  recommendation,  and  since  his 
report  was  submitted  to  the  Trustees,  Mr.  W.  T.  McClement,  M.A., 
has  been  appointed  Assistant-Professor  in  Botany.  He  is  expected 
to  render  assistance  also  in  Systematic  Zoology  and  in  Museum 
work. 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT. 

The  following  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Library  during  the  Ses¬ 
sion  1905-1906,  showing  an  increase  of  377  numbers  on  the  total  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year. 

Purchased  (including  bound  periodicals  and  pamphlets)  $1,150  00 
Donated  .  860  00 


$2,010  00 

In  spite  of  the  high  rate  of  book  postage  there  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  demand  for  books  by  extra-mural  students,  necessitating  a 
large  supply  of  duplicate  text-books,  and  special  attention  will  be  paid  to 
this  branch  of  Library  work  in  the  future. 

There  is  little  of  note  to  record  concerning  the  Library  during  the  past 
Session.  Notwithstanding  straightened  quarters  in  the  main  Library  the 
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work  has  progressed  satisfactorily,  and  the  two  Consulting  Libraries  are  in 
constant  use  all  through  the  Session.  The  receipts  of  the  past  Session  were 
$112.00  in  advance  of  those  of  the  past  year,  and  the  condition  of  the  Lib¬ 
rary  finances  at  the  annual  Curators’  Meeting  was  found  to  warrant  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  appropriations  of  the  various  departments  for  the  next  session. 
The  following  summary  of  the  financial  statement  from  the  Auditors’  Re¬ 
port  is  respectfully  submitted : 

Balance  to  credit  of  Library,  May  1st,  1905  .  $  640  57 

Received  from  the  Treasurer  .  2,420  00 

Private  accounts  and  other  sources  .  153  03 


Total  .  $3,213  60 

Expenditure  .  2,155  00 


May  1st,  1906. 


Balance  .  $1,058  60 

Lois  Saunders,  Librarian. 


The  financial  statements  showing  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
(1)  Queen’s  College,  as  including  the  departments  of  Arts  and  Theology, 
C2)the  School  of  Mining,  and  (3)  the  Medical  Faculty,  are  herewith  pre¬ 
sented. 

QUEEN’S  COLLEGE  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  FOR 

YEAR  ENDING  APRIL  3rd,  1906. 


Revenue. 

Fees .  $25,723  02 

Mortgage  interest .  18,387  42 

Jubilee  Fund  Interest .  1,307  53 

Interest . 6,649  00 

School  Min.  rent .  1,500  00 

Rent  of  lands .  156  00 

Observatory .  500  00 

General  Assembly’s  College  Fund .  3,708  13 

Chancellor’s  Lectureship .  250  00 

Wm.  McKenzie,  Profes  sorship .  1,200  00 

Special  Subscription .  100  00 

Profit  on  mortgage .  800  00 

Scholarships . 2,330  00 


$62,611  10 

Accumulated  deficiency .  11,696  83 


$74,307  93 

Expenditure. 

Salaries  .  $45,033  74 

Chancellor’s  Lectureship .  250  00 

Insurance .  ...  632  05 

Improvements  and  repairs .  917  83 

Travelling  expenses .  229  55 

Printing  and  stationery .  2,503  82 

Contingencies .  181  01 

Advertising .  155  98 

Expense,  Committee,  etc .  1,752  25 

Furniture .  8  75 

Fuel  and  light .  2,571  75 

Library .  2,292  00 

Taxes .  132  11 

General  Assembly .  176  ,41 

Grounds . 104  07 
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Class  apparatus .  $  44  58 

‘Medical  Faculty .  500  00 

Athletics .  1,076  00 

School  of  Mining  fees .  1,301  97 

Biological  Laboratory .  322  50 

Scholarships .  2,330  00 


$62,516  37 

Deficiency  accumulated .  .  11,696  83 

Surplus  for  the  year .  94  73 


Examined  and  found  correct. 


$74,307  93 


April  20th,  1906. 


(Signed)  J.  F.  LESLIE, 

Auditor. 


STATEMENT  OF  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  THE 
SCHOOL  OF  MINING  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 
DECEMBER  31st,  1905. 

Expenditure. 


Balance  from  December  31st,  1904  .  $  2,089  53 

Chemistry  .  2,583  59 

Mineralogy  .  555  66 

Mining  and  Metallurgy  .  2,101  05 

Electrical  Engineering  .  2,434  62 

Mechanical  Laboratory  .  588  06 

Library .  266  62 

Physics . 416  77 

Advertising  and  Printing . .  #  952  04 

Dairy  School  .  163  07 

Scholarships .  150  00 

Testing  Ores .  73  75 

Surveying  Department  .  3  74 

Building .  400  71 

Rent  . 1,500  00 

Stationery  and  Supplies  .  175  79 

Expense .  87  85 

Insurance  .  632  50 

Central  Heating .  6,707  72 

Grounds .  225  58 

Interest  and  Sundries  .  2,205  17 

Fees,  Athletics  . $360  00 

Engineering .  185  00 

Medical  .  343  50 

“  Q.  College  .  345  19 

-  1,233  69 

Engineering  Field  Work  .  616  90 

Salaries . .27,133  91 

Supply  Account .  483  31 

Civil  Engineering .  2,598  80 

Geology  Department .  83  04 


$56,463  47 

Income. 

Testing  Ores  . ^ . _ . $  166  50 

Ontario  Government,  maintenance  and  equipment  ....  37,000  00 

Vet’y  School  Rent  .  359  60 

Fuel,  Light  and  Water .  2,623  00 

Central  Heating .  167  27 
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Donations  to  Planer . $  45  00 

Subscriptions  .  874  00 

Fees .  14,455  48 

Supply  Account .  334  50 

Over-expended .  498  12 


Examined  and  found  correct. 


$56,463  47 


January  17,  1906. 


(Signed)  J.  E.  Clark,  Auditor. 


ABSTRACT  STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DEBENT¬ 
URES  OF  THE  MEDICAL  FACULUY  OF  QUEEN’S 
UNIVERSITY  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 
APRIL  15th.  1906. 

Receipts, 

Received  from  students.  Fees  applied  to  the  following  accounts. 


Athletic  Fees.. .  •••$  201  00 

University  Fees . i>76o  00 

School  of  Mining  Fees. .  1,617  00 

Examination  “  1,019  00 

Matriculation  “  30  00 

Ad  Eumden  “  130  00 

Hospital  “  1,016  00 

Expense  Account. .  4,859  46 

Ralary  “  9,523  54 


$20,156  00 


Receipts  from  Othe?  Sources. 

Cash  (balance  from  last  year). . . . $  784  04 

Interest — 

Received  from  Bank  of  Montreal  interest 

account  to  ist  November,  1905 .  147  63 

Rent  of  Lockers-received  from  students..  ••  28  00 

Building  Fund  account — 

Received  from  School  of  Mining, 

Fees. . $821  00 

Received  from  Examination  Fees  678  65 

- ^ —  1,499  65 

Medical  Quarterly-Received  from  advertise¬ 
ments .  152  05 

Salary  account — 

Received  from  Trustees  Queen’s  University  500  00 


$23,267  37 
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Disbursements. 

Athletic  Fees . $  201  00 

Universito  Fees .  i>732  00 

School  of  Mining  Fees .  1,641  00 

Examination  1,019  00 

Matriculation  ‘  . . * .  35  00 

Hospital  957  00 

Expense  Account .  4,452  97 

Salary  “  .  10,121  96 

Queen’s  University  (Loan  Account).  •  •  •  •  1,200  00 

“  “  (Interest  “  ).*•••  288  00 

Medical  Quarterly . 382  85 

Total  Disbursements . $22,030  78 

Cash  in  Bank .  1,236  59 


$23,267  37 

(Signed)  O.  V.  BARTELS,  Auditor. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


The  Problem  of  the  Old  Testament y  considered  with  reference  to  recent 
criticism;  The  Brass  Prize;  Dr,  Orr,  1905 

The  continual  discussion  of  matters  relating  to  the  ‘‘Higher 
Criticism”  of  the  old  Testament  seems  to  many  people  to  be, 
on  the  wholq,  a  solemn  if  not  a  dull  business  but  it  has  its  comic 
sides  and  one  of  these  may  certainly  be  found  in  the  doings  of  Dr. 
Emil  Reich.  The  Expository  Times  (see  the  issue  for  Oct.,  19Q5) 
says  rightly,  with  regard  to  the  episode  “Even  if  there  is  not  much 
instruction  in  it,  and  even  if  it  is  not  very  creditable  to  our  common 
Christian  intelligence,  it  still  deserves  a  short  chapter  for  the  humor 
it  contains.”  The  story  is  briefly  as  follows:  Dr.  Emil  Reich,  a 
traveller  and  journalist,  not  knowing  how  little  he  knew  on  this 
particular  subject,  but  kowing  well  that  his  vocabulary  was  varied 
and  violent  sent  an  article  to  the  Contemporary  Review  entitled  “The 
Bankruptcy  of  the  Higher  Criticism”,  a  happy  phrase  from  his 
point  of  view  but  one  that  cannot  claim  the  merit  of  novelty.  Hav¬ 
ing  espoused  a  popular  cause,  he  found  that  the  publication  of  this 
wonderful  article  had  made  him  famous  as  a  champion  of  the  time. 

“The  article  in  the  Contemporary  Review  appeared  last  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Since  then  Dr.  Reich  has  had  no  time  to  travel  or  to  write 
traveller’s  tales.  His  whole  time  has  been  spent  in  writing  upon  the 
Higher  Criticism  and  in  reading  what  he  has  written.  He  has  written 
lectures  and  read  them.  His  success  as  a  lecturer  has  been  greater 
than  his  success  as  a  traveller;  and  although  he  knows  no  more 
about  the  Higher  Criticism  than  he  did  at  first  (for  you  cannot  get 
up  a  subject  in  six  months  however  dilligently  you  read  your  own 
writings)  Dr.  Reich  is  now  unable  to  fulfil  half  the  engagements 
that  are  thrust  upon  him  to  lecture  against  the  Higher  Criticism”. 

Dr.  Reich  has  not  been  able  to  go  everywhere  preaching  his 
gospel  of  strong  language.  But  when  an  invitation  came  to  him 
from  the  principal  and  professors  who  for  the  present  occupy  the 
Chairs  of  Theology  in  New  College,  Edinburgh,  he  joyfully  assent¬ 
ed.  He  knew  that  if  those  professors  were  not  orthodox  they  were 
nothing.  He  knew  that  he  himself  was  anything  but  orthodox  in 
their  eyes.  But  he  knew  that  they  did  not  know  how  utterly  un¬ 
orthodox  he  was.  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Driver  has  been  pointing  out 
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how  utterly  unorthodox  Dr.  Reich  is,  but  he  knew  that  the  profes¬ 
sors  who  are  at  present  in  the  New  College  do  not  read  Dr.  Driver. 
He  went  to  Edinburgh  and  lectured  in  the  New  College  on  “The 
Greatest  Crime  of  Modern  Times.” 

Surely  this  is  very  funny.  We  smiled  at  Dr.  Reich’s  articles  in 
the  Contemporary  but  what  smile  can  do  justice  to  this  situation. 
Dr.  Reich,  who  believes  that  the  narratives  of  Genesis  are  “legends”, 
the  remnants  of  prehistoric  mythology,  lecturing  to  the  elect  in 
New  College;  Dr.  Driver  gravely  protesting  that  the  Higher  Crit¬ 
icism  ought  not  to  be  called  “a  crime”,  and  Dr.  Orr  seriously  en¬ 
quiring  “Do  critics  like  Dr.  Driver  or  Dr.  G.  A.  Smith  go  further 
than,  or  nearly  so  far,  as  this?”  Really  the  whole  situation  is  very 
funny !  The  antics  of  an  irresponsible  adventurer  like  Dr.  Emil 
Reich  may  well  fulfil  their  purpose  by  increasing  slightly  the  gaiety 
of  nations.  But  it  is  pitiful  that  there  should  be  so  many  sad  solemn 
people  who  are  driven  to  catch  at  any  person  or  thing  that  promises 
to  save  them  from  this  terrible  bogey,  the  Higher  Criticism. 

It  may  seem  disrespectful  to  mention  Dr.  Orr’s  book  in  this 
connection.  (The  Problem  of  the  Old  Testament — Considered 
with  Reference  to  Recent  Criticism,  The  Bross  Prize.  ...  1905). 
But  we  do  not  mean  to  be  discourteous,  and  we  admit  at  once  that 
this  is  a  horse  of  another  colour.  Dr.  Reich  makes  a  sudden  ex¬ 
cursion  into  the  Old  Testament  field,  saying  strong  things,  flinging 
wdldly  hither  and  thither  meaningless  formulas  of  his  own  creation. 
Dr.  Orr  is  a  staid  professor  of  Apologetics  and  Systematic  Theol¬ 
ogy,  he  has  been  watching  the  critical  movement  for  thirty  years  or 
more,  evidently  with  growing  distrust,  and  he  comes  forward  now 
with  his  elaborate  and  solemn  indictment,  showing  that  while 
Higher  Criticism  is  a  necessary  and  legitimate  process  the  results 
arrived  at  by  the  great  body  of  scholars  are  all  wrong.  The 
book  was  ready  at  the  right  time,  in  one  respect  at  least, 
it  brought  honour  to  its  author  and  Scotland  by  carrying  off  the 
Bross  Prize  of  $6,000.00.  We  congratulate  the  author  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  piece  of  success,  and  we  presume  that  the  circulation  will  be 
large  seeing  that  there  are  so  many  people  always  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  a  “defender  of  the  faith”.  We  cannot,  however,  bring  our¬ 
selves  to  believe  that  this  brand  new  broom  will  be  any  more  suc¬ 
cessful  than  some  others  in  the  attempt  to  sweep  back  advancing 
time.  Seeing  that  the  world  does  really  move  Dr.  Orr’s  attempt 
comes  rather  late  in  the  day.  We  can  admire  the  courage  and  the 
persistence  with  which  he  attacks  the  noble  army  of  critics  great 
and  small;  it  is  interesting  as  a  spectacle  but  it  is  not  war,  it  has 
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too  much  the  appearance  of  a  small  boy  throwing  stones  at  a  great 
fortress,  little  chips  of  stone  and  bits  of  mortar  fly  about,  that  is  all. 
In  the  course  of  fifty  years  many  things  have  been  said  by  many 
men,  in  connection  with  this  great  subject,  some  of  these  things 
have  be;en  questionable,  extreme,  foolish  if  you  like,  if  these  are  to 
be  gathered  into  a  literary  museum  the  collection  may  be  interesting 
and  at  some  points  amusing,  but  the  bearing  of  all  this  on  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  a  great  movement  may  be;  very  slight.  Such 
a  statement  simply  proves  that  on  a  great  many  points 
there  is  great  variety  of  opinion,  but  that  there  is  also  a  main 
body  of  opinion  that  is  fairly  solid  and  compact.  “Dr.  Orr’s 
work  is  of  a  very  different  quality  from  the  screaming  invective  of 
an  Emil  Reich.  But  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  it  has  done  no 
more  than  that  did  to  bring  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  back 
to  the  place  it  occupied  fifty  years  ago.”  (Expository  Times,  April, 
1906). 

To  review  a  book  of  this  character  in  detail  would  require  more 
space  than  we  have  at  our  disposal.  We  can  therefore  simply  in¬ 
dicate  the  general  impression  that  it  makes  upon  the  mind  of  one 
who  is  seeking  to  give  what  little  strength  and  skill  he  possesses  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  is  briefly,  that  while 
Dr.  Orr  has  read  books  on  Old  Testament  Criticism  he  stands  out¬ 
side  of  the  great  modern  movement  and  criticizes  it  from  the  point  of 
view  of  certain  fixed  theological  categories.  For  example,  he  will  not 
admit  real  historical  developement  but  holds  fast  to  “progressive  reve¬ 
lation”  which  in  the  way  that  he  expounds  it  seems  to  be  a  very 
mechanical  conception.  Dulim  maintains  “the  necessity  of  accept¬ 
ing  a  providential  guidance  in  the  actual  stages  of  the  development 
■of  religion” ;  but  this  is  too  rationalistic  or  naturalistic  for  Dr.  Orr ; 
those  who  do  not  interpret  “the  supernatural”  in  his  way  are  unbe¬ 
lievers.  Of  course  Wellhausen  and  Kuenen  are  unbelievers  and  if 
Dillmann  and  Driver  do  not  fall  into  the  same  class  they  are 
saved  simply  by  their  lack  of  logical  consistency.  This  is  main¬ 
tained  quite  politely  and  kindly  but  with  unmistakable  firmness.  It 
seems  to  us  to  prove  that  Dr.  Orr  needs  to  take  into  his  conception 
of  “revelation”  and  the  Supernatural  some  of  the  positive  ideas 
that  are  clased  as  “historical”  and  “psychological”.  The  author 
works  with  conceptions  drawn  from  the  sphere  of  Systematic 
Theology  and  Apologetic,  conceptions  which  seem  to  need  re-exam¬ 
ination  and  new  interpretation  in  the  light  of  modern  forms  of 
thought.  In  an  address  on  “The  Outlook  for  Old  Testament  In¬ 
terpretation”  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  writer  of 
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this  review  said  ‘‘It  is  no  use  attempting  to  minimize  the  difference 
between  the  traditional  view  and  the  critical  treatment  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  difference  is  immense;  they  involve  different 
conceptions  of  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world,  different  views  as 
to  the  course  of  Isarel’s  history,  the  process  of  revelation  and  the 
nature  of  inspiration”.  Professor  MacFayden  quotes  this  as  a 
specimen  of  “tolerant  critical  opinion”  in  his  chapter  “A  Great  Gulf 
Fixed?”,  and  he  brings  considerations  to  show  that  the  “Gulf”  is 
not  so  great  after  all.  (O.T.  Criticism  and  the  Christian  Church, 
page  315).  We  are  thankful  for  Professor  MacFayden’s  kindly 
mediation  but  when  we  rise  from  the  reading  of  Dr.  Orr’s  book  it 
is  with  the  feeling  that  it  illustrates  very  strongly  our  statement  quot¬ 
ed  above.  What  we  feel  specifically  is  that  the  author  of  this  book  oc¬ 
cupies  a  different  position  from  that  of  the  critical  student  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  that  he  does  not  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  his¬ 
torical  method.  According  to  his  statement  of  the  problem  Chapter 
I,  it  is  first  a  religious  and  then  a  literary  problem.  The  word  re¬ 
ligious  seems  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  “theological”.  Of  course 
the  Old  Testament  is  a  great  religious  literature  capable  of  touch¬ 
ing  all  who  come  to  it  in  a  simple  reverent  spirit  but  when  we  come 
to  it  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  history  and  a  theology,  surely 
the  literary  problem  is  the  first  aspect  of  the  question  demanding 
attention.  The  lesson  from  the  history  of  the  critical  movement  is 
that  until  certain  great  literary  questions  were  settled  no  real  pro¬ 
gress  could  be  made  with  the  other  problems.  The  second  chapter 
treats  of  “The  Old  Testament  from  its  own  Point  of  View”,  which 
goes  upon  the  principle  of  taking  the  book  as  it  stands  or  in  other 
words,  presenting  in  an  attractive  style  the  traditional  view  of  the 
structure  and  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  we  must 
repeat  what  we  have  said  before,  if  what  we  are  seeking  is  a  scien¬ 
tific  account  of  the  origion  and  meaning  of  this  great  Hebrew  Litera¬ 
ture,  the  first  question  must  surely  be  “How  does  it  stand?”  Cer¬ 
tainly  as  a  piece  of  popular  apologetic  or  special  pleading  the 
course  may  be  justified  for  then  you  wish  to  create  the  impression 
“See  what  a  thing  of  beauty  the  Old  Testament  is  without  any 
criticism,  and  then  see  what  a  mangled,  broken  thing  it  is  when  it 
comes  from  the  dissecting  room  of  these  ruthless  critics.”  There 
may  be  great  ability,  learning  and  research  enlisted  in  that  course 
but  it  does  not  carry  us  very  far.  The  author  is  wise  from  the 
strategic  point  of  view  when  he  spends  most  of  his  strength  in  an 
attempt  to  upset  the  prevalent  theory  as  to  the  documents  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  their  dates;  while  he  shows  that  details  of  the  ar- 
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gument,  taken  by  themselves,  may  be  weak  and  uncertain  he  does 
not  succeed  in  breaking  the  cumulative  force  of  the  varied  lines  of 
evidence.  When  we  consider  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  the  chapters  on  ‘‘Archaeology  and  the  Old  Testament”  and 
“Psalms  and  Prophets,  etc.,  do  not  contribute  anything  important 
to  the  discussion. 

As  to  details  take  only  two  specimens.  “It  was  shown  that 
Jeremiah  (Chap.  XVII,  8)  unmistakably  quotes  from  Psalm  I, 
which  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  an  introduction  to  the  first 
collection  of  David’s  psalms  (cf  Ezek.  XLVII.  12).  This  collec¬ 
tion  therefore  is  presumably  earlier.”  (page  450).  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  this  branch  of  the  subject  will  see  that  all  three 
parts  of  this  statement  are  very  uncertain.  There  would  of  course 
be  no  need  to  point  this  out  if  the  author  was  not  continually  point¬ 
ing  out  the  uncertainty  of  details  in  the  other  view  and  constantly 
rebuking  the  “self-confidence  of  critics”.  Again,  Dr.  Orr  accepts 
an  interpretation  of  Gen.  VI.  6  which  the  great  body  of  scholars 
regard  as  inconsistent  with  the  usage  of  the  language,  and  yet  he 
constantly  reproaches  critics  with  being  influenced  in  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  details  by  their  general  theory  .Of  course  one  must  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  one’s  general  theory,  the  thing  is  to  see  that  the  theory 
is  based  upon  the  many  and  varied  facts  of  the  case.  Dr.  Orr  has 
prepared  his  case  with  great  care  and  skilfully  sets  forth  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  perplexities  attached  to  the  predominant  theory  but  he 
does  not  give  us  anything  that  is  on  the  whole  as  satisfactory. 
Criticism  is  a  large  impersonal  movement  which  is  constantly 
turning  back  on  itself  to  criticize  and  modify  its  own  results,  there¬ 
fore  it  is  easy  to  find  diversity  and  even  contradiction.  The  preacher 
and  the  student  of  theology  need  positive  results  by  means  of 
which  the  exposition  of  this  great  literature  may  become  more  liv¬ 
ing  and  while  the  book  before  us  has  its  own  place  and  purpose  it 
does  not  carry  us  far  in  that  direction. 


Advanced  Algebra,  by  Prof.  Arthur  Schultze,  of  Nezv  York  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  McMillan  Company. 

This  books  presents  elementary  algebra  in  a  clear,  concise  form 
for  beginners.  The  arrangement  of  material  is  systematic,  and  the 
explanations  are  simple  and  well  illustrated.  The  object  of  the  book 
is  evidently  to  make  easy  the  handling  of  algebraic  rules,  and 
to  make  the  student  proficient  in  mechanical  algebra.  It  is  in 
this  that  the  strength  of  the  book  lies  rather  than  in  the  interpretation 
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of  formulae  and  results,  or  in  giving  prominence  to  the  principles 
underlying  many  mechanical  operations.  In  dividing  a  general  oper" 
ation  into  various  types  of  sub-operations,  there  is  always  a  danger 
of  losing  sight  of  the  general  principal  underlying  them.  In  other 
words,  the  general  is  in  danger  of  being  lost  in  the  particular.  An 
example  of  this  is  found  in  Chap.  VI  of  this  book,  where  even  to  a 
beginner  the  general  principle  would  be  more  evident  if  at  least  three 
of  the  separata  types  of  expressions  were  included  in  one,  for  the 
purpose  of  factoring. 

In  the  preface  the  author  states  that  the  subjects  treated  in  the 
book  are  chiefly  those  required  by  a  certain  College  Examination 
Board.  But  it  is  unfortunate  that,  in  order  to  adhere  to  a  flxed 
curriculum,  there  should  be  omitted  the  use  of  symmetry  as  a  mech¬ 
anical  aid,  or  a  discussion  of  the  geometrical  interpretation  of  alge¬ 
braic  results.  While  for  advanced  students  who  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  a  course  in  higher  mathematics,  it  is  unfortunate  to  omit  a 
discussion  of  at  least  the  logarithmic  and  the  exponential  functions. 
But  on  the  subjects  selected,  tea-chers  can  get  valuable  suggestions 
to  enable  them  to  cultivate  in  their  students  that  very  necessary  qual¬ 
ity,  mechanical  proflciency.  The  book  should  for  this  reason  And  a 
place  in  the  library  of  every  teacher  of  mathematics. 

J.  Matheson. 


The  first  annual  number  of  “The  Studio  Year-Book  of  Decor¬ 
ative  Art”  is  a  new  departure.  It  is  the  first  systematic  attempt  to 
do  thoroughly,  what  has  from  month  to  month  been  partially  done 
in  the  pages  of  “The  Studio”,  namely,  to  show  in  a  concentrated 
form  what  is  being  done  in  the  realm  of  applied  art,  and  to  give 
practical  assistance  an,d  guidance  in,  its  various  branches.  Toj^ 
those  who  have  for  years  been  familiar  with  “The  Studio”  it  will  be 
no  surprise  to  find  how  admirably  the  present  volume  carries  out  the 
avowed  purpose  of  the  editor.  The  illustrations,  which  are  care¬ 
fully  chosen  and  beautifully  executed,  afford  excellent  and  practical 
suggestions  in  every  line  of  furnishing  and  decoration,  whether 
simple  or  ambitious.  The  problem  of  beautifying  the  home  and 
making  the  most  of  materials  at  hand  is  one  of  vital  interest  to  every 
one,  and  for  the  practical  solution  of  this  problem  many  will  find 
assistance  in  the  broad  and  well  defined  principles  laid  down  in  these " 
pages.  The  field  covered  by  this  volume  is  a  wide  one.  Interior 
decoration  and  furnishings,  stained  glass,  tepetile  fabrics,  embroidery, 
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porcelain,  metal  and  glassware,  and  many  other  subje;cts  are  all  con¬ 
sidered,  and  the  results  cannot  fail  to  be  stimulating  to  designers  in 
applied  art,  and  to  those  who  desire  to  profit  by  their  labours ;  for 
the  extension  of  the  established  principles  of  true  art,  by  publications 
of  this  nature,  should  direct  and  foster,  but  in  no  way  fetter,  the 
exercise  of  individual  taste. 

L.  S. 


The  Slavery  of  Labour:  A  Scientiiic  Demonstration  of  the  Identity 

of  Free  and  Slave  Labour.  By  William  Bell  Robertson,  Lon¬ 
don:  Sammels  and  Taylor,  1906. 

With  increasing  frequency  the  world  is  invited  to  become  ex¬ 
cited  over  startling  discoveries  as  to  the  radical  defects  of 
this,  that,  or  the  other  department  of  human  affairs,  which  is  usually 
represented  as  the  key  to  all  that  is  important  in  life.  Each  discov¬ 
ery  is  usually  but  the  preparation  for  a  revelation  of  some  universal 
remedy,  so  simple  and  yet  so  infallible  that  the  marvel  is  that  people 
had  not  discovered  it  before.  And  yet  the  world,  in  the  face  of 
these  r]epeated  demonstrations,  maintains  an  exasperating  calm, 
accompanied  by  a  more  or  less  stolid  scepticism  alike  as  to  the  im¬ 
pending  ruin  and  the  one  and  only  means  of  escape. 

One  of  the  latest  discoverers  of  the  key  to  human  ills,  is  Mr. 
Wm.  B.  Robertson,  who,  in  the  small  volume  under  review,  presents 
a  sufficiently  dismal  picture  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  mod¬ 
ern  labour.  His  discovery  has  the  usual  symptoms.  Owing  to  the 
hopelessly  radical  errors  of  our  present  economic  system,  it  is  going 
down  to  destruction  so  steadily  and  so  inevitably  that  the  only  sur¬ 
prise  must  be  that  it  has  not  long  ago  arrived  at  its  destination. 
On  examination,  however,  Mr.  Robertson’s  startling  discovery  turns 
out  to  be  nothing  more  alarming  than  a  re-statement,  in  more  rigid¬ 
ly  theoretic  terms,  of  Ricardo’s  well-known  Iron  Law  of  Wages, 
long  ago  discredited  as  quite  out  of  touch  with  facts. 

The  central  point  of  Mr.  Robertson’s  argument  is  that  labour  is 
a  commodity  which,  as  all  other  commodities,  is  provided  on  the 
basis  of  cost  of  production.  Hence,  if  wages  afford  more  than  the 
means  of  a  bare  living  for  the  laborer  and  a  family  sufficient  merely 
to  replace  himself  and  his  wife,  then  the  family  will  be  larger,  and 
the  number  of  laborers  will  increase  until  their  competition  with, 
each  other  brings  wages  back  to  such  a  point  that  they  will  serve 
merely  to  replace  existing  labourers.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  from 
an  oversupply  and  consequent  overcompetition  among  labourers,, 
wages  are  depressed  below  the  amount  necessary  to  provide  the- 
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same  number  of  labourers  for  the  future,  then  when  that  future 
comes  to  pass,  competition  being  reduced,  wages  will  rise  again. 
Now,  this  is  just  the  condition,  according  to  Mr.  Robertson,  on 
which  slave  labour  is  maintained  by  the  slave  master;  hence  the 
identity  of  free  and  slave  labour.  But  it  has  also  been  discovered 
that  slave  labour  costs  more,  on  the  whole,  than  free  labour;  hence 
free  labour  tends  to  take  its  place,  on  somewhat  lower  terms.  Such 
a  conclusion  is  represented  as  the  natural  and  inevitable  outcome  of 
the  economic  conditions  under  which  we  live.  Only,  therefore, 
by  entirely  changing  our  whole  economic  system  can  we  hope  to 
avoid  this  dismal  outlook. 

There  is  really  nothing  amiss  in  this  argument,  given  only  a 
rigid  adherence  to  the  hypothetical  premises  from  which  it  starts. 
In  fact  it  could  be  carried  a  good  deal  further  on  several  points  and 
even  more  remarkable  conclusions  reached.  For  instance,  when 
wages  fall  below  the  point  at  which  they  will  enable  the  labourer  to 
bring  up  a  family,  the  supply  of  labour  in  the  next  generation  must 
fall  off.  But  since,  under  the  influence  of  competition,  each  labourer 
gets  the  same  real  wage,  what  one  labourer  is  compelled  to  do,  all 
labourers  are  compelled  to  do.  Since  it  is  not  supposed  that  several 
labourers  will  combine  their  funds  to  raise  one  family  between  them, 
it  becomes  quite  obvious,  following  Mr.  Robertson’s  strictly  scien¬ 
tific  method  of  reasoning,  that  once  wages  fall  distinctly  below  the 
lines  of  supporting  the  labour  market,  there  is  no  hope,  for  a  whole 
generation,  of  it  being  restored.  But  the  loss  of  a  whole  generation 
of  labourers  means  virtually  the  loss  of  all  labourers,  and  the  lab¬ 
ouring  class  becomes  extinct.  Many  other  equally  scientific  and 
irrefutable  conclusions  might  be  reached  by  the  same  method  from 
similar  premises.  There  is,  however,  this  rather  serious  defect  in 
Mr.  Robertson’s  treatise,  namely,  that  the  hypothesis  from  which 
he  starts,  that  labour  is  produced  and  maintained  on  the  same  basis 
as  any  other  goods,  is  not  an  actual  fact  anywhere,  and  never  has 
been,  not  even  under  slavery. 

Very  obviously  man  is  supported  by  the  fruits  of  labour,  and 
therefore  has  to  work  for  a  living;  but  the  motives  which  actuate 
him  when  acquiring  the  means  of  life  and  in  spending  them,  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  mere  incidental  products  of  those  motives 
such  as  machines,  factories,  food,  clothing,  etc.,  and  the  conditions 
of  their  production.  Our  economic  system,  like  all  other  phases  of 
human  affairs,  presents  many  and  real  defects ;  but  they  are  not 
quite  so  radical  as  to  exhibit  the  phenomenon  of  a  system  which. 
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long  after  its  brains  are  out,  requires  elaborate  argument  to  prove 
to  it  the  futility  of  keeping  up  a  show  of  life. 

Mr.  Robertson  quotes  certain  passages  from  Adam  Smith,  in 
which  the  general  truth  is  stated,  that  wages  must  afford  sufficient 
means  of  life  to  enable  the  labourers,  one  with  another,  to  bring  up 
families  to  replace  them.  But  this  obvious  fact  is  not  treated  by 
Adam  Smith  in  any  such  narrow  and  rigid  manner  as  that  adopted 
by  Mr.  Robertson  in  his  attempt  to  establish  the  identity  of  free  and 
slave  labour,  and  the  consequent  hopelessness  of  the  labourer’s  lot. 

Mr.  Robertson’s  hypothesis  is  obviously  obtained  by  taking  a 
few  elements  from  the  complexity  of  actual  economic  life  and  treat¬ 
ing  them  as  a  complete  economic  system.  We  may  perfectly  agree 
with  him  that  an  economic  system  such  as  he  describes,  must  of  ne¬ 
cessity  bring  us  all  to  destruction :  but  the  real  point  is  that  such  a 
system  is  so  bad  and  unworkable  that  no  people  could  ever  have 
existed  under  it  to  be  brought  to  destruction — or  to  be  redeemed. 

A.  S. 
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Those  who  have  been  able  to  follow  the  discussion  concern¬ 
ing  elementary  education,  in  England,  during  the  past  ten 
years  or  more,  are  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  that  one  of  the  first 

tasks  to  which  the  New  Government  sets  itself 
The  New  Elducation  ,  <•  j  ^  j  ^ 

With  a  clear  sense  of  duty  is  the  amendment 

Bill  in  England.  1902.  Mr.  Birrell  tells  us  that 

^^the  Act  of  1902  held  the  bill  of  1906  within  its  arm.”  This  is  not  a 
mere  figure  of  speech ;  those  of  us  who  watched  the  conflict  in  1901 
and  1902  know  that  this  was  the  feeling  on  both  sides;  the  Church¬ 
man  was  afraid  that  the  advantage  given  by  the  Act  of  1902  could 
not  be  maintained,  and  the  Liberal  who  took  a  broad  view  of  the 
situation  was  convinced  that  it  would  not  be  able  to  resist  the  dem¬ 
ocratic  spirit.  Mr.  Haldane,  in  1902  took  a  more  favorable  view  of 
the  bill  than  that  held  by  the  other  members  of  the  opposition.  He 
said  ‘T  am  satisfied  that  even  if  this  influence  of  the  Church  in  rate- 
aided  schools  is  large  it  will  not  continue  so.  The  rate-payer  has  a 
habit  in  this  country  of  seeing  to  matters  of  this  kind,  and  if  he  has 
ihe  will,  the  bill  gives  him  the  w'ay.” 

‘Tt  is  plain  that  the  general  structure  of  this  bill  is  the  work, 
not  of  Churchmen,  but  of  educational  experts.  What  ministers 
have  done  is  to  act  as  brokers  between  the  educationists  and  the 
Church,  and  to  oflfer  the  Church  a  price  for  its  assent.  This  offer 
has  somewhat  disfigured  the  bill.  But  its  foundations  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  structure  remain”.  The  same  philosophic  Liberal  settles  the 
question  of  Passive  Resistance  in  one  short,  small  sentence:  “No 
man  can  successfully  court  the  reputation  of  martyrdom  on  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  a  rate  and  a  tax”.  This  calm,  hopeful  criticism 
did  not  represent  the  strong  feeling  that  stirred  the  Liberal  party 
and  it  took  little  account  of  the  earnest  convictions  of  the  Noncon¬ 
formist  section  of  the  community.  The  bill  of  1902  was  regarded 
as  revolutionary  and  reactionary,  in  that  by  destroying  the  School 
Beard  and  placing  Denominational  Schools  on  the  rates,  it  broke 
the  compromise  arranged  thirty  years  before  and  violated  the  fun¬ 
damental  principle  of  Democracy  that  representation  and  taxation 
shall  go  together. 
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In  the  columns  of  the  Times  letters  may  be  read  from  Conserv¬ 
atives  and  Churchmen  who  saw  clearly  that  the  Church  would 
probably  lose  in  the  end,  if  an  unfair  use  was  made  of  the  “kahki” 
majority.  That  influential  journal  simply  referred  to  the  great  ag¬ 
itation  of  1870,  and  said:  “But  all  this  clamour  died  away,  as  the 
present  agitation,  largely  a  factitious  one,  will  subside  when  those 
influenced  by  it  discover  that  they  have  been  much  more  frightened 
than  hurt”.  (Oct.  31st,  1902).  Upon  which  Sir  Wemyss  Reid  made 
the  quite  natural  remark  that,  “A  man  need  not  be  in  sympathy  with 
the  extreme  section  of  Nonconformists  in  order  to  perceive  the  folly 
of  this  attempt  to  belittle  the  popular  movement  against  the  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  Government”. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  agitation  did  not  die  away  but  increased 
in  power  and  became  one  of  the  most  important  influences  in  the  re¬ 
cent  election.  There  was  a  general  conviction  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  leave  the  question  in  the  situation  created  by  the  bill  of 
1902.  Many  testimonies  to  this  effect  could  be  quoted  from  repre¬ 
sentative  men  and  public  bodies ;  not  to  speak  of  the  general  revolt 
in  Wales,  a  specimen  may  be  mentioned  viz.  that  the  County  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Durham  in  Nov.,  1902,  passed  a  resolution  by  48  votes  to  13, 
declaring  that  they  could  not  hope  10  administer  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  if  the  Bill  passed  in  its  present  form,  and  registering  its  protest 
against  the  imposition  of  tests  which  tended  to  defeat  the  professed 
object  of  the  Bill,  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  education. 

The  new  Bill  does  not  repeal  the  one  of  1902  but  seeks  to 
amend  it;  it  does  not  restore  the  School  Boards  but  accepts  the 
County  Council  and  its  Educational  Committee  as  “the  local  author¬ 
ity”  ;  it  does  however  review  the  bargain  previously  referred  to,  as 
having  been  made  with  the  Church,  and  it  alters  the  price,  that  is, 
it  proposes  to  pay  rent  for  tlie  use  of  the  non-provided  schools, 
(formerly  called  Voluntary  Schools)  and  to  abolish  the  provision 
which  gave  to  the  denominational  trustees  a  majority  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  schools.  This  is  the  essential  principle  of  the  new 
Bill ;  it  is  another  step  in  the  long  struggle  for  a  national  system 
of  elementary  education,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  any 
yielding  at  this  point  though  some  of  the  details  may  be  modified. 
A  temperate  criticism  of  the  measure  may  be  read  in  The  Spectator 
of  April  14th;  that  journal  thinks  that  “a  Bill  enacting  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  managers  in  non-provided  schools  should  be  popularly  el¬ 
ected  would  have  done  all  that  was  necessary  to  secure  a  fair  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem” ;  and  it  adds  “When,  however,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  broke  the  Unionist  party  in  pieces  we  felt  that  a  complete  revo- 
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lution  of  our  system  of  elementary  education  was  certain  to  follow. 
A  united  Unionist  party  might,  even  in  face  of  the  tremendous  op¬ 
position  of  the  Nonconformists,  have  been  able  to  maintain  the  es¬ 
sentials  of  the  settlement  of  1902”.  That  kind  of  argument,  how¬ 
ever,  works  both  ways,  in  1901  I  said  to  Principal  Dykes  of  West¬ 
minster  College,  Cambridge,  “Mr.  Chamberlain  probably  thinks  that 
the  school  question  is  a  small  matter  compared  with  his  great  im¬ 
perial  schemes”,  that  gentleman,  who  was  neither  “pro-Boer”  nor 
“political  Dissenter”  said  “Breaking  up  the  educational  system  of 
a  country  is  not  a  small  matter.”  It  seems  likely  that  the  essential 
fe^  lures  of  this  Bill  will  be  maintained,  the  question  is,  how  far  will 
the  friends  of  the  Church  be  able  to  modify  its  details  in  Committee 
and  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  how  far  the  extremes  of  right  and 
left  may  succeed  in  driving  the  Government  towards  complete  sec¬ 
ularisation.  “The  two  Members  who  spoke  first  in  the  debate,  one 
a  High  Churchman  and  the  other  a  Labour  Member  clearly  indi¬ 
cated  their  preference  for  secularisation ;  and  if  the  storm  grows  in¬ 
stead  of  abating,  as  at  present  seems  only  too  likely,  we  may  find 
manv  men  who  now  shrink  from  the  prospect  of  universal  secular 
education  with  horror  will  end  by  persuading  themselves  that  it  is 
the  only  way”.  (Spectator). 

If  the  so-called  “Voluntary”  Schools  could  have  done  the  neces¬ 
sary  work  without  continuous  clamour  for  increased  Government  aid 
the  system  arranged  in  1870  might  have  continued  for  an  indefinite 
period,  but  when  the  Unionist  Government  broke  up  that  compro¬ 
mise  in  1902  they  were  clearly  informed  that  their  onesided  ar¬ 
rangement  could  not  be  called  a  “settlement”.  The  measure  now 
before  the  House  will  provoke  fierce  discussion  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  notwithstanding  its  large  majority,  will  need  all  its  wisdom 
and  strength.  In  another  part  of  this  journal,  an  article  will  be 
found,  which  attempts  to  give  such  a  brief  historical  sketch  as  may 
be  helpful  to  those  who  wish  to  understand  how  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  arose. 


Many  of  our  readers  have  no  doubt  read  with  keen  interest 
the  able  articles,  on  Separation  of  Church  and  State  in  France, 
contributed  to  the  Quarterly  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Grant.  The  movement 

still  goes  on  and  the  discussion  concerning 
Separation  of  Church  various  aspects  of  the  case  shows  little  of 
and  State  in  France,  meantime  a  General  Election 

has  taken  place  and  the  result  seems  to  be  that  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
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crnment  is,  as  a  whole,  sustained  by  the  country.  In  a  movernent  so 
large  and  significant  the  interest  is  by  no  means  confined  to  France; 
for  many  of  us  feel  that  the  same  question  in  a  different  form  has  to 
be  faced  in  Canada  and  Britain. 

The  disturbances  arising  out  of  the  taking  of  the  ‘‘inventories’' 
have  been  reported  in  all  the  papers  and  have  attracted  considerable 
attention  in  foreign  countries.  These,  however,  are  mere  incidents 
in  a  conflict  w^hich  is  destined  to  have  abiding  and  far-reaching  re¬ 
sults.  The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (Feb.  15th,  1906),  while  ad¬ 
mitting  that  the  proposal  for  these  “inventories”  came  from  the 
Church  side  and  that  in  themselves  they  do  not  imply  confiscation 
or  undue  hastiness,  yet  blames  the  State  for  carrying  out  these 
proceedings  before  the  rules  for  the  public  administration  had  been 
completed  and  published.  The  Government  acted  within  its  rights, 
but  according  to  this  organ  of  public  opinion  did  not  display  the 
tact  required  in  such  a  delicate  situation.  On  the  other  hand,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  same  authority,  the  Church  is  to  be  blamed  because 
it  did  not  give  definite  guidance  to  the  people;  the  reason  for  this 
hesitation  or  delay  being  that  the  Roman  authorities  were  waiting 
until  the  regulations  drawn  up  by  the  Government  Commission  had 
been  completed  and  published.  But  the  character  and  constitution 
of  the  Roman  Church  is  such  that  “If  the  supreme  authority  cease 
to  act  for  a  single  day,  the  organs  of  transmission  have  nothing  to 
transmit  and  the  consequences  of  this  stagnation  and  sterility  are 
much  more  serious  in  the  Catholic  Church  than  in  any  other”.  This 
means  that  the  Pope  and  Bishops  did  not  give  precise  order  how  the 
people  ought  to  act  in  the  circumstances  and  as  a  result  the  subord¬ 
inate  clergy  and  the  common  people  acted  foolishly.  Others  with 
equal  opportunity  of  understanding  the  situation  made  a  different 
view.  Mr.  R.  Dell,  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  tells  a  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent  tale.  “Most  of  the  bishops  have  given  consent  by  silence;  a 
deputation  of  several  of  the  most  distinguished  laymen  in  France 
waited  on  Cardinal  Richard  to  ask  him  to  pronounce  explicitly 
against  the  disorders  and  his  Eminence  refused  to  do  so.  In  those 
country  parishes  where  disturbances  have  taken  place  the  priests 
have  either  encouraged  or  acquiesced  in  them — usually  the  former. 
As  usual,  the  official  Church  allows  itself  to  be  compromised  by 
the  fanatics.”  (Ninetseenth  Century,  April  1906).  The  fal¬ 
lowing  extract  from  a  speech  by  a  certain  Pere  Le  Dare  is  given  as 
a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  thing  that  tends  very  much  to  bring  dis¬ 
credit  upon  the  Church:  “It  is  not  enough  to  offer  prayers,  to 
make  communions,  to  go  on  pilgrimages.  What  is  wanted  is 
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blood.  Blood  alone  can  appease  the  wrath  of  God,  and  when  the 
Pope  asked  me,  ‘Well,  father,  what  do  you  propose  to  do?’  I  re¬ 
plied,  ‘Holy  Father,  I  wish  to  give  battle,  to  fight,  to  organise  re¬ 
sistance,  and  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  until  I  have  caused  two  or  three 
dozen  good  nuns  to  be  killed  and  massacred’.”  (Quoted  also  by 
Testis  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  April).  Certainly  speech  on 
that  kind  is  likely  to  breed  disturbance  among  an  exitablc  people 
and  the  wonder  seems  to  be  that  the  disorders  have  been  so  few. 
We  are  told  that  up  to  March  21st  56,848  inventories  of  every  kind 
had  been  made,  the  work  having  been  finished  in  a  majority  of  the 
departments,  and  the  cases  of  disturbance  numbered  only  a  few 
hundreds.  This  is  another  instance  of  how  difficult  it  is  to  judge 
such  things  at  a  distance  with  the  help  of  newspaper  reports.  And 
in  the  novels  of  Paul  Bourget  the  foreigner  does  not  find  a  complete 
view  of  the  situation.  Altogether  it  is  a  complex  situation  and  it  is 
quite  probable  that  mistakes  in  procedure  have  been  made  on  both 
sides,  but  there  is  one  point  which  seems  to  a  calm  observer  to  be  of 
the  utmost  importance,  viz.,  that  for  thirty  years  the  French  Re¬ 
public  had  to  fight  for  its  life,  that  the  foes  in  its  own  household 
have  been  drawn  from  the  extremists  in  the  Roman  ranks,  and  that 
through  this  long  conflict  the  policy  of  Rome  has  not  been  as  clear, 
steady  and  wise  as  might  have  been  expected. 

Testis  quotes  from  a  statement  of  Pope  Pius  to  himself,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  the  following  words:  “We  shall  do  nothing 
to  hasten  the  separation,  because  it  is  not  in  the  tradition  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Church  that  the  Church  shall  be  separated  from  the  State ;  but 
if  the  separation  takes  place  we, shall  be  very  glad;  because  it  will 
put  an  end  to  the  odious  bargainings  of  the  Government  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  appointment  of  Bishops”.  He  then  contrasts  this  with 
the  recent  encyclical  and  charges  the  clergy  with  complicity  in  the 
riots.  “They  called  their  parishioners  ‘to  pray’  at  the  hour  of  the 
inventory.  Then  when  the  Church  is  invaded  they  recommend  calm 
with  the  conviction  that  they  have  no  further  responsibility”. 

Mr.  Dell  quotes  the  following  striking  passage  from  a  recent 
pastoral  of  Mgr.  Lacroix,  Bishop  of  Tarentaise:  “Our  mistake, 
our  great  mistake — we  must  have  the  courage  to  admit — has  been 
our  refusal,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Republic,  to  recognise 
that  the  will  of  the  nation  cannot  be  traversed  with  impunity.  Our 
hesitations,  our  criticisms  (often  wholly  unjust),  our  aspirations 
and  dreams  of  the  restoration  of  a  regime  in  which,  as  it  seemed  to 
us,  the  lot  of  the  Church  would  be  happier  because  she  would  be  more^ 
protected ;  finally,  our  compromising  alliances  with  the  promoters  of 
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civil  war — all  these  have  been  disastrous  to  us,  have  covered  us 
with  unpopularity,  have  estranged  from  us  the  masses  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.”  This  is  a  sad  confession  but  those  who  have  the  courage  to 
look  facts  in  the  face  and  make  such  a  confession  are  already  be¬ 
ginning  to  conquer  the  difficulties  of  the  situation. 

There  are  strong,  sober,  patriotic  men  on  both  sides  and  to 
such,  the  problem  however  difficult  cannot  be  insoluble.  The  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Church  can  live  in  Britain  and  the  United  States 
without  State  connection  or  support  and  under  the  guidance  of 
wise  self-sacrificing  men  she  will  learn  to  do  the  same  in  France, 
and  may  come  to  purer  life  and  nobler  power.  On  the  other  hand 
while  the  rulers  of  France  must  learn  to  tolerate  varied  forms  of 
religious  expression,  they  are  certainly  justified  in  maintaining  that 
the  civil  power  must  be  supreme  in  its  own  sphere.  For  the  strength 
of  France  and  for  the  peace  of  the  world  we  can  only  hope  that 
reasonableness  may  blend  with  piety  and  patriotism  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  happy  result. 

W.  G.  Jordan. 


Chicai^o  Meat  Packing 
Scandals. 


The  administration  of  President  Roosevelt  bids  fair  to  be 
one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
The  time  was  ripe  and  the  man  appeared,  as  indeed  he  is  very  likely 

to  do  in  a  country  where  there  is  so  free  a 
career  for  every  form  of  political  and  prac¬ 
tical  talent.  The  growth  of  a  great  industrial 
democracy,  with  almost  no  checks,  legal  or  social,  on  individual  am¬ 
bition  was  bound  to  reach  a  stage  wffien  its  dangers  would  become 
apparent  even  to  the  optimistic  and  confident  regard  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen.  So  great  and  so  rapid  an  expansion  could  not  take 
place  without  some  drawbacks.  The  disclosures  of  the  special  com¬ 
mission  which  has  been  investigating  the  condition  of  the  meat 
packing  industry  in  Chicago  are  only  the  latest  of  a  startling  series ; 
but  the  case  of  the  Chicago  stock  yards  illustrates  even  more  clearly 
than  some  of  the  others  the  dangers  that  beset  our  great  modern 
democracies.  First  there  is  the  extraordinary  magnitude  of  the 
industry,  the  immense  accumulation  of  workmen  and  materials, 
neutralizing  the  ordinary  human  instinct  for  cleanliness  and  pro¬ 
ducing  unwholesome  conditions  which  it  would  require  a  special 
application  of  sanitary  science  to  deal  with. 

In  one  part  of  the  Commissioners’  Report  we  read : 

The  workers  climb  over  these  heaps  of  meat,  select  the  pieces 
they  wish  and  frequently  throw  them  down  upon  the  dirty  floor 
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beside  their  working  bench.  Even  in  cutting  the  meat  upon  the 
bench,  the  work  is  usually  held  pressed  against  their  aprons,  and 
these  aprons  were  as  a  rule  indescribably  filthy.  .  .  .  Meat  scraps 

were  also  found  being  shoveled  into  receptacles  from  dirty  floors 
where  they  were  left  to  lie  until  again  shoveled  into  barrels  or  into 
machines  for  chopping.  These  floors,  it  must  be  noted,  were  in  most 
cases  damp  and  soggy,  in  dark  ill-ventilated  rooms  and  the  employes 
in  utter  ignorance  of  cleanliness  or  danger  to  health  expectorated  at 
will  upon  them.  In  a  word,  we  saw  meat  shovelled  from  filthy 
wooden  floors,  piled  on  tables  rarely  washed,  pushed  from  room  to 
room  in  rotten  box  carts,  in  all  of  which  processes  it  was  in  the  way 
of  gathering  dirt,  splinters,  floor  filth,  and  the  expectoration  of  tuber¬ 
culous  and  other  diseased  workers.  .  .  .  Washing  sinks  are  either 
not  furnished  at  all  or  are  small  and  dirty.  Neither  are  towels,  soap 
nor  toilet  paper  provided.  Men  and  women  return  directly  from 
these  places  to  plunge  their  unwashed  hands  into  the  meat  to  be  con¬ 
verted  into  such  food  products  as  sausages,  dried  beef  and  other  com¬ 
pounds.  Some  of  the  privies  are  situated  at  a  long  distance  from  the 
workrooms  and  men  relieve  themselves  on  the  killing  floor  in  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  workrooms.” 

These  conditions  the  President  has  truly  described  in  his  mes¬ 
sage  to  Congress  on  the  subject  as  “revolting”.  Yet  they  are  just 
those  which  in  general  accompanied  the  expansion  and  transforma¬ 
tion  of  our  industrial  system  a  generation  ago.  Only  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  case  the  important  matter  of  the  people’s  food  supply  is  in 
question  and  the  meat  packers  have  evidently  been  luxuriating  in 
great  immunity  from  local  supervision. 

It  should  be  no  very  difficult  matter  to  furnish  a  proper  sani¬ 
tary  equipment  for  the  yards  and  workrooms.  What  may  be  more 
difficult  to  deal  with  is  the  temptation  to  use  inferior,  spoiled  or  ad¬ 
ulterated  food.  The  modern  system  of  auditing  results  in  these  im¬ 
mense  establishments  puts  terrible  pressure  on  the  heads  of  de¬ 
partments  to  wring  the  last  cent  out  of  their  men  and  their  mater¬ 
ial.  On  this  subject  an  authority  writes : 

“Armour  &  Co.  have  fifty  travelling  auditors  and  seven  hundred 
book-keepers.  There  are  fifteen  to  twenty  distinct  departments,  each 
one  conducted  as  a  separate  industry.  They  all  work  for  Armour  but 
the  competition  between  them  is  as  bitter  as  guerilla  warfare. 
Armour  encourages  this.  .  .  .  Each  department  makes  out  a  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  every  month.  .  .  .  Each  department  manager  is  cred¬ 
ited  with  so  much  capital  and  his  results  are  judged  by  the  percent¬ 
age  he  earns  on  this  investment.  If  he  falls  below  other  departments 
their  results  are  used  as  a  proof  to  stir  him  on  to  sterner  effort.  In 
desperation  he  resorts  to  questionable  devices  to  make  good.  The 
game  is  exciting.  His  conscience  grows  callous.  The  public  buys 
bad  meat.  That  is  the  real  story.” 
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Such  a  severely  competitive  system  worked  by  easy-going  Eng¬ 
lishmen  of  the  last  generation,  content  with  moderate  results,  might 
be  harmless  enough,  but  worked  by  the  eager,  restless  Americans  of 
to-day,  bent  on  ‘big  business’  and  the  accumulation  of  millions,  it 
was  pretty  sure  to  end  in  the  horrors  revealed  by  the  report  of 
Commissioners  Neill  and  Reynolds. 

The  other  characteristic  feature  of  our  time  which  the  Chicago 
investigation  illustrates  is  the  ease  with  which  our  great  captains 
of  industry  and  finance  manage  to  nullify  legal  supervision  and 
restraint  as  far  as  local  authorities  are  concerned.  It  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  the  municipality  of  Chicago  or  the  State  of  Illinois 
would  have  had  either  the  courage  or  capacity  to  deal  efficiently 
with  the  evils  of  the  meat-packing  industry.  Nothing  but  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government,  and  that  only  in  the  hands  of  a  strong  and  popular 
President,  is  able  to  cope  with  the  situation  which  our  modern  in¬ 
dustrial  system  is  creating.  But  there  is  one  thing  at  least  on 
which  our  cousins  across  the  line  are  to  be  heartily  congratulated, 
and  that  is  the  admirable  courage  and  candour  with  which  all  these 
serious  and  damaging  investigations  have  been  conducted.  That 
will  be  a  lasting  credit  to  President  Roosevelt’s  administration.  The 
courage  which  led  him  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Rough 
Riders  is  a  small  and  common  thing  compared  with  the  courage 
which  made  public  the  conditions  existing  in  the  Chicago  stock  yards 
as  the  only  w^ay  of  ensuring  remedial  measures. 


Kipling  besides  his  gifts  as  a  dramatist  and  master  of  popu¬ 
lar  narrative  always  showed  signs  of  a  certain  critical  and 
philosophical  instinct  for  the  analysis  of  life.  Much  of  his  work, 

as,  for  example.  The  Story  of  Ung,  Kim,  The 

Kiplind’s  Royal  Acad-  ^  t  1 

American,  1  he  1  hree-Uecker,  reveals  a 

emy  Speech.  niind  which  rests  on  strong  clear  ground 
lines  in  its  judgments  and  impressions  of  life  and  has  capacity  for 
presenting  things  in  novel  forms  of  theory.  Dry  theory  indeed 
we  should  never  expect  from  him,  his  constructive  artistic  instinct 
is  too  strong  for  that;  but  he  is  a  master  of  every  plastic  mode, 
fable,  allegory  or  parable,  in  which  a  theory  could  be  pleasantly 
embodied.  In  a  recent  speech  at  the  banquet  of  the  Royal  Academy 
in  London  he  read  his  hearers  two  parables  which  synthetize  in  a 
very  subtle  and  comprehensive  way  the  history  and  struggle  of 
literature,  literature,  that  is,  in  its  more  intimate  aspect,  as  one  real¬ 
izes  it  in  the  history  of  a  Dante,  a  Rousseau,  a  Heine  or  a  Burns. 
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*  He  begins  firmly  and  boldly  by  “acknowledging  the  gulf  which 
separates  even  the  least  of  those  who  do  things  worthy  to  be  written 
about  from  even  the  best  of  those  who  have  written  things  worthy 
to  be  talked  about”.  He  concedes  in  short  with  characteristic  real¬ 
ism  that  the  principle  of  literature  is  “imitation”  in  a  somewhat 
strict  sense  of  the  word.  Then  by  a  cunning  use  of  the  primitive 
legendary  form  he  contrives  to  suggest,  quite  simply  and  naturally, 
the  ethical  and  artistic  ideal  which  lies  united  in  this  work  and  at 
what  cost  of  isolation  and  probable  opprobrium  it  must  be  done,  if 
it  is  to  be  done  truly,  by  the  man,  the  ‘masterless  man’,  whose  in¬ 
stinct  it  is  to  record  the  truth,  the  very  truth,  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived.  Modern  life  disguises  this  fact  considerably  but  Kipling’s 
first  parable  takes  us  back  to  the  essential  conditions : 

“There  is  an  ancient  legend  which  tells  us  that  when  a  man  first 
achieved  a  most  notable  deed  he  wished  to  explain  to  his 'tribe  what  he 
had  done.  As  soon  as  he  began  to  speak,  however,  he  was  smitten 
with  dumbness,  he  lacked  words  and  sat  down.  Then  there  arose — 
according  to  the  story — a  masterless  man,  one  who  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  action  of  his  fellow,  who  had  no  special  virtues,  but  afflicted — 
that  is  the  phrase — with  the  magic  of  the  necessary  words.  He  saw, 
he  told,  he  described  the  merits  of  the  notable  deed  in  such  a  fashion, 
we  are  assured,  that  the  words  ‘became  alive  and  walked  up  and  down 
in  the  hearts  of  all  his  hearers.’  Thereupon,  thetribe  seeing  that  the 
words  were  certainly  alive,  and  fearing  lest  the  man  with  the  words 
would  hand  down  untrue  tales  about  them  to  their  children,  they  took 
and  killed  him.  But  later  they  saw  that  magic  was  in  the  words,  not 
in  the  man.” 

The  ‘masterless  man’  is  one  of  those  simple  fundamental  char¬ 
acterisations  in  which  Kipling  excels,  distinguishes  at  once  the, 
true  hterary  breed  from  all  secondary  and  hybrid  manifestations; 
Gladstone  writing  dissertations  in  his  restless  hours  of  ease,  a  de¬ 
corous  Harper’s  Editor  who  must  range  after  truth  with  one  eye, 
and  keep  the  other  and  that  the  sharper  one,  on  circulation  and  the 
national  susceptibilities,  respectable  Presidents  and  Professors  on 
the  path  of  reputation  or  notoriety,  and  respectable  professionalism 
and  officialdom  in  general,  all  those  writers  in  short  who  are  an  inti¬ 
mate  part  of  the  working  social  system,  must  accept  more  or  less 
its  make-believe  and  work  together  like  wheels  in  an  engine-room, 
however  they  may  try  to  disguise  it  from  themselves.  But  the  ‘mas¬ 
terless  man’  with  an  instinct  for  the  very  truth  like  the  nejedle  for  the 
pole,  swaying  and  trembling  perhaps  at  times,  perhaps  nearly  always 
swayning  and  trembling,  but  still  coming  round  inevitably  to  the 
truth  which  is  the  reality  of  things  and  not  merely  their  seeming, 
that  is  the  pure  literary  breed.  Without  this  mark  none  genuine,  as 
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the  advertisements  say;  though  imitations  are  free  in  this  case  to 
circulate  amongst  a  guileless  and  unsuspecting  public. 

Kipling  has  a  good  deal  to  say  also  about  ‘the  magic  of  words’ 
and  their  imperishable  power  and  of  the  severe,  almost  absolute, 
standard  of  sincerity  and  truth,  speaking  which  alone  avails  in  this 
region.  The  breadth  and  fervour  of  his  synthesis  here  is  such  that 
it  meets  into  one  the  theory  of  Art  for  Art’s  sake  and  that  of  Art 
with  an  ethical  end.  Discussions  also  about  Froude’s  biographical 
indiscretions,  Henley-Stevenson  episodes  and  the  like  are  seen  at 
their  worth. 

“  ...  so  far  we  do  not  seem  to  have  found  a  sufficient  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  necessary  word  as  the  final  record  to  which  all  achieve¬ 
ment  must  look.  Even  to-day,  when  all  is  done,  those  who  have  done 
it  must  wait  until  all  has  been  said  by  the  masterless  man  with  the 
words  .  .  . 

“The  record  of  the  tribe  is  its  enduring  literature.  The  magic 
of  literature  lies  in  the  words,  and  not  in  any  man.  Witness,  a  thou¬ 
sand  excellent,  strenuous  words  cam  leave  us  quite  cold  or  put  us  to 
sleep,  whereon  a  bare  half-hundred  words  breathed  upon  by  some 
man  in  his  agony,  or  in  his  exaltation,  or  in  his  idleness,  ten  gener¬ 
ations  ago,  can  still  lead  whole  nations  into  and  out  of  captivity,  can 
open  to  us  the  doors  of  three  worlds,  or  stir  us  so  intolerably  that 
we  can  scarcely  abide  to  look  at  our  own  souls. 

“It  is  a  miracle —  one  that  happens  very  seldom.  But  secretly 
each  one  of  the  masterless  men  with  the  words  has  hope,  or  has  had 
hope,  that  the  miracle  may  be  wrought  again  through  him  .... 
Our  world,  which  is  only  concerned  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  record, 
sanctions  that  hope  as  kindly  and  just  as  cruelly  as  nature  sanctions 
love.  All  it  suggests  is  that  the  man  with  the  words  shall  wait  upon 
the  man  of  achievement,  and  step  by  step  with  him  try  to  tell  the 
story  to  the  tribe.  All  it  demands  is  that  the  magic  of  every  word 
shall  be  tried  out  to  the  uttermost  by  every  means  fair  and  foul  that 
the  mind  of  man  can  suggest. 

“There  is  no  room  and  the  world  insists  that  there  shall  be  no 
room,  for  pity,  for  mercy,  for  respect,  for  fear,  or  even  for  loyalty 
between  man  and  his  fellow  man,  when  the  record  of  the  tribe  comes 
to  be  written.  That  record  must  satisfy,  at  all  costs  to  the  word  and 
to  the  man  behind  the  word.  It  must  satisfy  alike  the  keenest  vanity 
and  the  deepest  self-knowledge  of  the  present;  it  must  satisfy  also 
the  most  shameless  curiosity  of  the  future.  When  it  has  done  this, 
it  is  literature  of  which  it  will  be  said  in  due  time  that  it  fitly  repres¬ 
ents  its  age.** 

Finally  Mr.  Kipling  glances  in  a  second  parable  at  something 
decadent  in  the  condition  of  contemporary  literature  which  even 
American  critics  have  of  late  begun  unaffectedly  to  recognize — ex¬ 
cepting  always  the  geniuses  of  the  ‘Middle  West’.  The  sum  of  his 
conclusions  on  this  point  seems  to  be  that  the  activity  of  our  age, 
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great  and  imposing  as  it  is  in  some  respects,  is  wanting  in  gran¬ 
deur  of  spirit  and  aim  and  that  its  literature  must  therefore  suffer 
from  corresponding  defects.  Those  who  see  in  the  prodigious  ac¬ 
tivity  of  this  age  only  the  intoxication  of  materialism  and  find  in  its 
creed  little  but  a  doctrine  of  nescience  decorated  with  a  few  Hu¬ 
manitarian  theories  will  be  ready  enough  to  agree  with  this  bold 
maker  of  parables.  Those  on  the  other  hand  who  look  on  our  in¬ 
dustrial  growth  and  mechanical  victories  over  space  and  time  as 
the  sure  promise  of  other  and  higher  things  might  perhaps  say  to 
the  scomer,  “Well,  what  do  you  expect  of  us?  Shall  we  dig  wells 
in  the  desert,  or  is  it  not  enough  that  we  are  leading  the  hosts  of 
Israel  safely  through  the  desert  to  the  promised  land  ? — Here  at  any 
rate  is  Mr.  Kipling’s  parable  which  the  reader  can  construe  as  he 
likes : 

A  few  weeks  ago,  in  a  land  where  the  magic  of  words  is  peculiar¬ 
ly  potent  and  far-reaching,  there  was  a  tribe  that  wanted  rain,  and  the 
rain  doctors  set  about  getting  it.  To  a  certain  extent  the  rain-doctors 
succeeded.  But  the  rain  their  magic  brought  was  not  a  full,  driving 
downpour  that  tells  of  large  prosperity;  it  was  patchy,  local,  circum¬ 
scribed  and  uncertain.  There  were  unhealthy  little  squalls  blowing 
about  the  country  and  doing  damage.  Whole  districts  were  flooded 
out  by  waterspouts,  and  other  districts  annoyed  by  trickling  showers, 
soon  dried  by  the  sun.  [Deluge  of  watery  historical  novels,  perhaps, 
or  leaden  histories,  with  fitful,  scanty  pipings  from,  say,  a  Henley  or 
a  Fields?] 

‘"And  so  the  tribe  went  to  the  rain  doctors,  being  very  angry, 
and  they  said:  “What  is  this  rain  that  you  make?  You  did  not  make 
rain  like  this  in  the  time  of  our  fathers.  What  have  you  been  doing? 
And  the  rain-doctors  said:  ‘We  have  been  making  our  proper  magic. 
Supposing  you  tell  us  what  you  have  been  doing  lately?’  And  the 
tribe  said :  Oh,  our  head  men  have  been  running  about  hunting 
jackals,  and  our  little  people  have  been  running  about  chasing  grass¬ 
hoppers!  What  has  that  to  do  with  your  rain-making?’  ‘It  has 
everything  to  do  with  it,’  said  the  rain-doctors.  ‘Just  as  long  as  your 
head  men  run  about  hunting  jackals,  and  just  as  long  as  your  little 
people  run  about  chasing  grass-hoppers,  just  so  long  will  the  rain  fall 
in  this  manner.’’ 

Mr.  Kipling’s  style  is  itself  an  admirable  illustration  of  what 
ke  says  about  the  magic  words  and  the  tendency,  very  evident  in  our 
time,  to  try  every  word  “to  the  uttermost,  by  every  means  fair  and 
foul  that  the  mind  of  man  can  suggest”.  But  it  is  not  his  style  that 
I  most  admire  in  that  speech ;  with  all  its  vigour  of  movement  and 
directness  of  phrase  it  lacks  certain  qualities  of  quietness  and  grace 
'which  the  soul  demands  for  its  entire  satisfaction.  Even  the  mar¬ 
vellous  power  of  presentation,  that  higher  fonn  of  style,  which  his 
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speech  shows  belongs  more  to  the  naive,  primitive  and  popular 
forms  of  art  than  to  the  great  classical  types.  But  that  quality  in 
his  thinking  which  gives  it  freshness  and  originality,  without  mak¬ 
ing  it  crude,  startling  or  flatulent,  as  so  much  of  our  American  the¬ 
orizing  is,  the  combination  of  delicacy  and  comprehensiveness  in  his 
synthesis,  is  rather  rare  in  our  day.  And  the  fearless  candour  of 
his  speech  is  truly  that  of  the  masterless  man. 


Science  or 
Thaumaturgy. 


Last  month  the  Government  of  the  Yukon  presented  to  Par¬ 
liament  an  agreement  with  C.  M.  Hatfield,  “the  rain-maker 
of  Los  Angeles”,  “in  order  to  ensure”  (so  the  document  runs)  “a 

prosperous  season  for  the  gold-mining  indus¬ 
try  during  the  present  year  by  securing  an  am¬ 
ple  supply  of  water.”  Hatfield  agrees  to  in¬ 
crease  the  rainfall  in  such  part  or  parts  of  the  Yukon  as  may  be  in¬ 
dicated  to  him  by  the  ‘Rainfall  Board’  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
four  months.  Hatfield  gets  transportation  free  for  himself,  as¬ 
sistant  and  appliances  to  Yukon  and  back  together  with  living  ex¬ 
penses  during  their  stay  in  the  Yukon.  The  fee  is  to  be  $io,cxx),  and 
if  in  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  board  Hatfield  is  not  success¬ 
ful,  he  gets  nothing  beyond  expenses. 

Our  own  summer  trip  is  arranged  for  this  year,  but  we  see  nO' 
particular  difficulty  in  the  way  of  undertaking  this  or  any  similar 
contract  next  year  with  any  Rainfall  Board  on  the  continent.  How¬ 
ever  the  matter  turns  out,  the  rainmaker  is  sure  of  a  cheap  summer 
tour  with  private  car,  and  if  there  is  more  rain  than  usual,  will 
pocket  in  addition  $10,000  for  four  months’  work.  These  are  good 
thaumaturgist  in  the  2nd  or  3rd  century.  It  would  look  more  nat¬ 
ural  in  monkish  Latin  or  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  AElfric:  On  tham 
dagum  com  sum  uthwita,  Hathofeld  gehaten,  to  Guikon-waran 
lande,  se  waes  mid  godcundre  giefe  gemaered,  for  thon  he  cuthe 
swa  oft  swa  he  hitwolde  regenscuras  wesrcan ;  se  behet,  etc.  There,, 
that  looks  as  if  it  were  in  its  proper  century. 

James  Cappon. 


What  may  turn  out  to  be  a  very  important  reorganization  has 
been  eflfected  in  the  Education  Department  at  Toronto.  The  need 
of  the  Department  has  long  been  that  of  a  permanent,  non-political 

head.  Such  a  head  it  had  at  the  begin- 

Reor^anizatlon  oftheEdu-  •  •  tn  .  t>  r  j 

ning  in  Dr.  Egerton  Ryerson,  the  founder 
cation  Department.  Ontario  school  system,  but  whether 

from  sheer  love  of  graft  or  from  an  early  and  credulous  faith  in  the- 
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selective  efficiency  of  popular  and  party  government  the  whole  con¬ 
trol  and  direction  of  education  soon  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  min¬ 
ister,  if  that  may  be  called  control  and  direction  which  is  exercised 
by  a  party  politician  living  ever  with  his  ear  to  the  ground  to  hear 
what  this  or  that  supposed  influential,  in  reality  merely  noisy,  clique 
are  saying.  The  men  most  competent  to  advise  are  not  the  men 
whose  advice  the  minister  is  likely  to  hear  or  take.  They  are  quiet 
men,  occupied  with  their  schools,  more  given  to  working  than  to 
wire-pulling.  It  is  the  noisy,  pushing  fellows  who  rig  the  conventions 
and  get  the  ear  of  the  minister,  and  wisdom,  especially  educational 
wisdom,  is  not  likely  to  be  directly  proportional  to  self-seeking  and 
love  of  advertisement.  At  any  rate,  the  schools  have  somewhat 
disappointed  the  expectations  of  their  founders.  Their  comparative 
failure  does  not  show  itself  mainly  in  what  bank  managers  and  others 
so  continually  complain  of — the  average  school  boy’s  ignorance  of 
arithmetic,  his  illegible  writing,  and  atrocious  use  of  the  mother 
tongue.  Far  more  serious  are  his  rude  and  vulgar  manners,  de¬ 
fective  sense  of  beauty,  low  standard  of  morals,  his  indifference,  in 
short,  to  everything  but  getting  on  in  the  world. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  manifestly  unfair  to  charge  the 
department  with  the  whole  of  this  failure  of  education  to 
educate.  Local  and  general  conditions  beyond  the  control  of 
government  must  bear  a  large  share  of  the  blame,  the 
prevalent  materialism,  the  general  apathy  to  the  things  of  the 
mind  and  spirit,  the  veneer  of  imported  airs  and  graces 
which  keep  us  from  realizing  how  little  genuine  culture  we  actually 
possess.  What  the  department  may  fairly  be  charged  with  is  fail¬ 
ure  in  leadership.  In  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  this  or  that  vocifer¬ 
ous  clique  the  course  of  studies  both  in  high  and  public  schools  has 
been  again  and  again  re-arranged  until  it  has  lost  all  semblance  of 
unity  and  purpose.  We  have  many  courses  and  but  little  educa¬ 
tion.  We  know  what  old  Greek  and  Roman  education  accomplished, 
what  modern  Japanese  education  accomplishes,  even  what  American 
education  accomplishes  or  at  least  aims  at,  dearly  as  our  cousins  love 
experiment,  and  difficult  as  it  is  in  these  worldly  individualistic  times 
to  impose  on  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  average  sensual  man  the 
laws  of  a  higher  spiritual  culture.  The  Americans  accept  and 
act  upon  the  principle  that  a  self-ruling  democracy  needs  the  very 
best  education  that  can  be  provided  for  it,  that  we  must  make  good 
citizens  first  and  mechanics  and  professional  men  afterwards,  that 
therefore  the  schools  should  be  ethical  and  cultural  rather  than 
merely  practical  and  that  from  top  to  bottom  they  should 
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be  free.  If  our  educational  authorities  had  as  clearly  grasped 
the  necessity  of  the  very  best  possible  education  for  a 
self-ruling  democrarcy,  is  it  likely  that  we  should  so  continually 
hail  this  or  that  very  partial  discipline — manual  training, 
domestic  science,  technical  training,  etc. — as  the  educational 
cure-all,  that  the  high  schools  should  be  so  widely  yet  erroneously 
regarded  as  the  rich  man’s  schools  and  heavily  burdened  with  fees 
as  in  aristocratic  England,  that  the  absurd  demand  for  so-called 
practical  education  should  be  so  prevalent  and  that  every  school 
board  in  the  province  should  be  pestered  with  reactionaries  who  are 
opposed  to  all  education  at  the  public  cost  beyond  the  three  R’s. 
Either  the  Department  has  had  no  clear  idea  of  the  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  in  democratic  communities  of  the  very  best  possible  education, 
or  it  has  not  been  able  to  impose  its  views  on  the  province  with  any 
compelling  courage  or  force  of  conviction. 

With  the  lack  of  a  commanding  and  comprehensive  conception 
of  education,  with  the  susceptibility  of  the  minister  to  every  wind 
that  blows,  with  freakishness  in  the  curriculum,  went  a  good  deal  of 
petty  graft  in  appointments,  authorizing  of  text-books,  etc.  The 
demoralizing  effect  of  all  this  upon  the  teachers  is  obvious  to  any¬ 
one  with  eyes  for  these  things.  It  shows  itself  in  a  lack  of  enthus¬ 
iasm  among  the  best  teachers  who  do  their  work,  indeed,  but  in  a 
jaded,  dispirited,  mechanical  fashion,  lacking  the  inspiration  of  see¬ 
ing  the  relation  of  their  efforts  to  the  general  onward  movement  of 
society  and  civilization  and  disgusted  at  the  better  places  in  the  syna¬ 
gogue  continually  going  to  men  whose  qualifications  are  mainly  the 
qualifications  of  those  who,  on  the  best  authority  we  are  told,  usually 
take  the  higher  places.  This  is  the  root  of  that  melancholy  want  of 
interest  which  marks  so  many  even  of  our  best  teachers.  Physical 
weariness,  nervous  strain,  the  insolence  and  indifference  of  pupils, 
criticism,  want  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  School  Boards  and  the 
public,  all  would  be  bearable  if  the  teachers  could  divine  a  noble 
purpose  and  order  in  the  conduct  of  education  in  the  province.  Here, 
too,  may  lie  the  explanation  of  the  excessive  veneration  of  mere 
methods  nowhere  is  the  worship  of  methods  so  prevalent,  so  me¬ 
chanical,  so  considered  apart  from  that  culture  out  of  which  all  vital 
method  must  take  its  rise.  Among  the  poorer  teachers  there  is 
an  inevitable  growth  of  the  very  spirit  which  curses  Can¬ 
adian  life  generally  and  which  it  is  the  business  of  the 
school  to  combat  not  to  foster — the  spirit  of  intrigue  and  graft 
A  former  high  official  of  the  education  department  whose  place 
at  Toronto  gave  him  unequalled  opportunity  of  observation  once 
said  to  the  writer  that  all  talk  of  the  civilizing  influence  of  the 
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schools  was  cant  as  long  as  the  latter  were  in  the  hands  of  the  men 
who  haunted  the  department  seeking  things.  Such  men,  he  said, 
had  all  the  faults,  and  few  of  the  virtues  of  the  scholar  and  of 
the  man  of  the  world.  They  had  the  scholar’s  melancholy  which  is 
emulation  with,  alas,  too  little  of  the  scholarship  and  too  many  of  the 
very  vices  which  the  scholar  was  in  the  habit  of  condemning  in  the 
practical  politician.  Too  frequently  sycophants  and  time-servers 
individually,  the  teachers  were  continually  tempted  to  be  tyrants  col¬ 
lectively.  Aware  of  their  power  over  the  minister,  they  were  very 
prone  to  use  it.  Witness  the  annual  clamour  about  the  severity  of 
this  or  that  examination  paper.  Ontario  early  adopted  from  Bri¬ 
tain  the  bad  system  of  payment  by  examination  results.  The  system 
was  abolished,  but  not  before  the  mischief  was  done.  A  race  for 
passes  had  been  established.  The  school  or  teacher  that  does  not  pass 
a  high  percentage  of  pupils  is  not  in  it,  and  yet  the  game  is  not 
played  fairly.  The  setting  and  reading  of  papers  at  Toronto  is  a 
tacit  conspiracy  among  the  teachers  who  are  also  the  sub-examiners 
to  make  things  easy  for  their  pupils.  The  marking  is  particularly 
lenient,  and  when  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  the  percentage  of  fail¬ 
ures  is  higher  than  usual,  forthwith  there  is  a  cry  of  “too  hard”  and 
the  minister  takes  care  that  the  like  does  not  occur  in  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  next  year. 

Who  can  estimate  the  power  of  a  clear  and  com¬ 
manding  policy  at  Toronto,  of  an  authority  accessible  neither  to 
“influence”  nor  to  dictation  on  the  part  of  the  public  or  the  teachers, 
to  save  the  average  teacher  from  himself  and  to  encourage  and  sus¬ 
tain  the  better?.  We  all  need,  as  Macaulay  truly  says,  flags,  sym¬ 
bols,  watchwords,  rallying  cries,  and  it  is  in  these  and  in  the  inspira¬ 
tion  that  comes  from  a  common  enthusiasm  and  not  in  mere  skill  in 
teaching  that  a  truly  national  system  of  education  diflfers  from  pri¬ 
vate  schools.  Skill  in  teaching,  indispensable  as  it  is,  will  not  alone 
make  good  schools.  This  is  what  is  implied  in  a  recent  German 
criticism  of  the  English  school  system,  “the  most  skilful  teachers 
and  the  poorest  schools  in  the  world.”  Like  Browning’s  Andrea 
Del  Sarto,  many  teachers  can  do  what  at  bottom  of  their  hearts 
they  wish  for,  but  they  never  wish  so  deep.  Enthusiasm,  purpose, 
direction,  are  lacking.  No  doubt  these  come  from  the  soul’s  self  if 
the  social  milieu  is  favorable,  otherwise  it  is  the  business  of  a  de¬ 
partment  of  education  to  prepare  the  milieu  in  which  the  teachers  are 
to  work,  to  hold  aloft  for  their  guidance  and  encouragement  the 
standard  of  the  higher  culture. 
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Many  who  saw  and  deplored  the  defects  of  Ontario  education 
have  thought  the  remedy  might  lie  in  an  enlargement  of  the  powers 
of  the  deputy  minister.  Mr.  Whitney  has  taken  a  different  course, 
restoring  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Education  over  and  above 
the  inspectors  of  all  sorts  and  creating  a  new  office  of  superintendent 
of  continuation  classes.  The  success  of  this  reorganization  depends, 
of  course,  on  the  men  appointed  and  the  powers  allowed  them. 
Political  appointments,  objectionable  in  any  department  of  the 
public  service,  are  especially  so  in  the  department  of  education.  It 
is  a  pity  that  all  appointments  should  have  been  made  from  the  same 
side.  Three  of  these  appointments  are,  however,  good.  Dr.  Colqu- 
houn  is  a  larger  man  than  his  office  and  will,  no  doubt,  like  large 
men  generally,  contrive  to  extend  his  functions  to  the  advantage 
of  education.  Mr.  Cowley,  the  new  inspector  of  continuation  classes 
was  a  most  potent  educational  force  in  his  late  inspectorate,  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  department  over  which  he  is  now  set.  Dr.  Seath  has  long 
experience,  openness  of  mind  and  force  of  character.  His  new 
office  calls  especially  for  enthusiasm,  hospitality  to  new  and  vital 
ideas,  firmness,  balance  and  judgment.  The  system  needs  a  shaking 
up.  We  look  to  Dr.  Seath  not  merely  for  greater  administrative  ef¬ 
ficiency,  but  for  more  faith  in  education.  He  must  get  after  local 
inspectors  and  school  boards  and  compel  the  former  to  shake  off 
their  habits  of  routine,  and  the  latter  to  conceive  more  nobly  of  the 
function  of  the  schools.  He  must  make  teachers  and  officials  “sit 
up,”  must  make  them  do  their  work  as  if  they  believed  in  them¬ 
selves  and  in  it.  He  may  accept  their  advice,  but  should  refuse 
dictation  in  appointments,  examination  papers,  curriculum,  etc.  He 
should  ruthlessly  suppress  the  spirit  of  self-seeking  and  time-serving 
that  has  flourished  about  the  department  in  the  past  and  still  sur¬ 
vives,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  some  of  the  recent  appointees.  He  should 
try  to  make  the  annual  convention  of  the  Ontario  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  less  political  and  more  truly  educational.  He  will  be  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  plenty  of  contradictory  advice  and  many  unworthy  appeals 
and  solicitations.  It  will  be  for  him  to  prove  all  things  and  hold 
fast  to  that  which  is  true. 

Dr.  Seath  is  to  be  assisted  by  an  advisory  council  larger  in 
membership  and  more  representative  in  character  than  the  present 
educational  council,  every  important  educational  interest  being  re¬ 
presented.  To  be  merely  an  advisory  body,  as  Dr.  Pyne  has  announc¬ 
ed,  is  not  necessarily  an  injurious  limitation  of  power.  The  edu¬ 
cational  council  which  the  new  advisory  council  supersedes  had  no 
very  beneficial  influence  on  the  educational  policy  of  the  late  gov- 
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ernment.  Its  main  function  was  to  appoint  examiners  and  super¬ 
vise  their  work.  Considerable  prejudice,  wire-pulling  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  pets  and  favourites,  rib-stabbing,  developed  at  its  meetings. 
To  be  freed  from  the  temptations  connected  with  this  species  of 
petty  patronage  may  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  larger  educational 
interests.  It  now  remains  with  the  universities  and  other  appoint¬ 
ing  bodies  to  send  up  their  very  best  men. 

All  this  means,  of  course,  heavier  expenditure  on  the  education 
department,  but  there  is  no  place  where  the  new  resources  of  the 
government  can  be  better  applied.  We  must  be  willing  to  pay  for 
supervision  that  will  give  unity  and  direction  to  education  in  this 
province  and  make  the  schools  a  more  potent  force  against  selfish¬ 
ness,  greed,  lawlessness,  brutality. 


Greater  attention  is  wisely  to  be  paid  to  the  public  schools.  They 
are  the  schools  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people.  The  province 
over,  95  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  never  go  further.  They  are  not,  on 
the  whole  efficient.  The  qualification  and  status  of  the 
teachers  are  unsatisfactory.  The  school  section  has 
outlived  its  usefulness.  The  burden  of  education  now 
bears  very  unequally.  An  old  and  wealthy  community  with  as  small 
school  population  is  very  lightly  taxed ;  a  new  and  struggling  com¬ 
munity  with  many  children  and  little  wealth  is  heavily  taxed.  A 
township  or  county  organization  of  schools  should  obviously  replace 
the  present  sections.  How  far  the  government  is  prepared  to  go 
towards  consolidation  remains  to  ,be  seen.  What  it  does  propose, 
however,  is  to  double  the  Normal  School  accommodation  and 
abolish  the  Model  schools.  The  aim  is  to  reduce  the  supply  of 
poorly  qualified,  teachers,  thus  raising  teachers’  salaries  and 
making  teaching  a  more  permanent  and  more  respected  occupation. 
It  is  a  wise  and  statesmanlike  aim,  and  if  the  government  would 
crown  its  intention  with  complete  success,  it  should  take  care  to 
place  one  of  the  new  Normal  schools  in  Kingston  where  the  teach¬ 
ers  in  training  might  come  in  contact  with  university  men  and 
ideals  of  culture  that  would  put  life  and  power  into  their  work. 


Increased  attention  to  the  public  schools  does  not  mean  neglect 
of  secondary  and  higher  education,  though  that  impression  seems 
to  be  abroad  among  both  friends  and  foes  of  the  High  schools  and 
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Hi^h  Schools  and 
Universities. 


universities.  A  sentence  in  Mr.  Whitney’s 
defence  of  Dr.  Seath’s  promotion  lends  a  lit¬ 
tle  color  to  the  view.  Dr.  Seath,  the  minis¬ 


ter  was  reported  to  have  said,  was  the  champion  of  the  public  schools 
as  against  the  high  schools  and  universities.  The  sentence  was  un¬ 
fortunate  as  implying  an  antagonism.  There  is  none  in  reality.  The 
system  is  one.  A  good  University  and  high  school  system  means  a 
good  public  school  system,  as  the  Premier  and  Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion  very  well  know.  Not  an  act  of  the  new  government,  moreover, 
shows  any  hostility  to  higher  education.  Dr.  Seath,  the  new  super¬ 
intendent,  is  a  university  man  long  and  honorably  connected  with 
the  secondary  schools.  Toronto  University  has  been  overhauled  in 
a  large  and  statesmanlike  way  and  liberal  provision  made  for  her 
future  efficiency,  and  generous  aid  has  been  given  to  pathological  in¬ 
vestigation  in  Kingston.  In  short,  the  Whitney  government  shows 
a  statesmanlike  disposition,  not  only  to  support  university  education 
but  to  support  it  wherever  it  is  being  done  efficiently.  Whatever 
changes  may  be  made  in  the  training  of  High  school  teachers. 
Queen’s,  we  feel  sure,  will  not  be  discriminated  against.  If  the 
Normal  College  at  Hamilton  is  abolished  and  a  course  of  pedagogy 
established  in  Toronto  University,  a  similar  course  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  Kingston,  a  course  that  would  be  all  the  more  easily  organ¬ 
ized  if  in  the  meantime  a  training  school  for  public  school  teachers 
had  been  established  here. 


J.  Marshall. 


